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Bharat Wakhlu describes himself variously as a writer, an artist, a 
facilitator for beneficial change, a mystic and a wanderer. He uses 
his diverse skills to foster peace, prosperity, partnerships, the well¬ 
being of people, and the good of our planet. This is. his first hovel. 
He intends to write many more. 
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Srinagar, Jammu and Kashmir 

Five coordinated bomb explosions rocked Lai Chowk, sending 
a shockwave through the spine of Srinagar. An alert bomb 
squad managed to defuse an infernal device placed near the 
worn-out clock tower, but it was clear that the security 
forces had been outclassed. Within a span of two hours more 
than 180 people had died and over 450 lay badly burnt or 
injured in hospitals, or sprawled and bloody on the roads, 
waiting for help. The famed and historic central part of the 
city stood as a mute witnesses to the horror, with gore- 
splattered streets and the acrid smell of burning human flesh 
and hair in the air. 

Srinagar had finally been broken. 
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One 


In the holy town of Aishmuqani in Kaslnnir, Pirzada Shamsuddin 
Bandey was watching the evening news with great concern. 

Shamsuddin, the head priest of the shrine of the hallowed 
saint Zainashah, had seen many social upheavals in his life. 
But the sixty-eight-year-old sensed that the attack on Lai 
Chowk was the start of something different, sometliing more 
dangerous. 

‘I’m shocked and dismayed by what’s happened in Srinagar,’ 
he told his wife and son, Badruddin. ‘It looks like the 
handiwork of an evil enemy of the nation. It doesn’t bode 
well for anyone. Probably the enemy that’s active in and 
around Srinagar is also behind the detennined attempts to 
wreck the rest of Kashmir.’ 

Badruddin said nothing. He was a mature young man and 
knew that his father was rarely wrong about matters relating 
to people, politics and conflict. Violence had become a part 
of the Kashmir Valley since 1989 and he had practicaUy 
grown up with it. Not so his father, who had seen a Kashmir 
that had been called janiiat. Paradise on Earth. That is why 
he looked so restless, and concerned. 

‘Is there something we can do to help, father?’ Badniddin 
asked him. 

‘Hmm, I wish to speak to Professor Noor Ali and ask liim 
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what he thinks we should do to stop this mindless violence,’ 
his father said. Noor Ali, Shainsuddin’s dear friend, was a 
professor at the Jawaharlal Nehru University in Delhi and 
almost like family to the Bandeys, as he had none of his own. 

When Shamsuddin called him from postmaster Bashir’s 
office the next day, Noor suggested that Shamsuddin do his 
bit by speaking out against violence. 

‘There are a number of people, brother Shamsuddin, 
who’ve come to the wrong conclusion that Islam promotes 
violence. You have to dispel this view. That would be of 
immense help.’ 

‘I appreciate your idea, Noor. You know I’ve always been 
against any kind of bloodshed,’ Shamsuddin assured Noor 
that he would speak out more frequently and forcefully 
against the belief that the use of violence to achieve social 
goals was justified. He also promised him that he would not 
be scared. 


Srinagar 

The Sri Pratap Singh (SPS) museum in Srinagar was named 
after Maharaja Pratap Singh, once the king of the regions of 
Kashmir, Jammu and Ladakh. Pratap Singh established the 
museum in 1898 with the help of liis brother and an 
Englishman, in a building that had served as liis sununer 
palace. 

The SPS Museum housed priceless works of art, woven 
shawls, embroidered shahtoosh from the Maharaja’s loshakhana, 
manuscripts, maps, miniature paintings, ancient coins and 
weapons, and many other artefacts. There were also many 
large and small sculptures and decorative arts collections, in 
bronze, stone, wood and terracotta. The museum also 
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contained numerous archaeological treasures from foigotten, 
ancient cities in Kashmir: Avantipura, Ushkar, I arihaspur, 
Pandrethan and those within the Ladakh region. But due to 
the Violence in the Valley, the museum had been closed to 
the public since 1989, and its windows boarded up, not 
allowing even a ray of light to pass through. 

One night, two weeks after the blasts at Lai Chowk, 
masked men in black pherans, tied with black sashes at the 
waist, and armed with knives and axes, jumped out of the 
back of an ambulance, and attacked the lone soldier standing 
guard at the entrance to the museum. Then they broke into 
the museum. Within about an hour and ^a half they emerged 
again, their large knapsacks heavy and bulging. They placed 
the bags gently in the padded space within the ambulance, 
and then removed their masks to wipe their sweaty faces. 

‘Have you got everything?’ the driver asked one of the 
goons, as he got out of the soldier’s unifonn that had been 
forced off the concussed sentry. 

‘Yes, we have eveiything. I even took a few ancient 
jamawar shawls that weren’t on the list,’ one of the men 
bragged. The others looked at him sharply. 

‘We must send the shawls to the Doctor as well. Or 
maybe, we can share what you’ve picked up,’ another man 
said, greedily. 

‘If the Doctor finds out that you’ve kept something, we’ll 
all be dead, you fool.’ 

‘Shut up!’ 

‘Get in, you lousy, greedy bastards,’ the driver said. 
‘We’ve got to hurry. It’s ahnost two in the morning. And 
remember, don’t anyone of you ever dare to name the 
Doctor in your conversations. He’ll kill us all for disobeying 
orders. Am I clear?’ 
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A few weeks later, Prakash Shamia called one of his contacts 
in Plandonie, New York, a glitzy little town on Long Island, 

‘The consignment will arrive at the Kennedy airport 
tonight,’ he said, ‘Make sure you’ve the money wired to the 
usual account.’ 

‘Will do, Prakash, We have some loaded collectors eating 
out of our hands. They couldn’t believe their eyes when 
they saw the list,’ the man in the US laughed as he spoke. 

‘Super! I’ll share that with the boss. You’ll hear from me 
shortly, once we have something more.’ 

Prakash was deputy head of the history department at the 
University of Kashmir. His office, located in the pretty 
university campus in Naseem Bagh on the northwestern 
shores of the Dal Lake, was also his hideout, and the nerve 
centre of his operations. 

An ambitious and bright academic, Prakash had chosen to 
remain in Srinagar despite the violence and the terror that 
had engulfed the Valley, He had good reasons to do so. 

He had sent his pretty young wife to her parents in the 
holy city of Benares, and was living the carefree life of a 
bachelor once again. After the phone call to the US, he 
phoned his mistress. ‘Darling, I’m coming. Get undressed,’ 
he cooed excitedly, and hung up. 


New Delhi, about six months earlier 

Ashok Dalela was the only person who had been given 
pennission to czrry his compact Clock 17 Luger pistol inside 
the spacious auditorium. 

The thirty-five-year-old officer of the Central Bureau of 
Investigation—CBI—was listening intently to Df Michael 
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Zutshi, the keynote speaker at the annual conference of the 
Inteniaiional Council of Museums. 

'Western historians have coined the word “elginisni to 
describe wanton acts of cultural vandalism. The tenn obviously 
comes from the insensitive and improper removal by Thomas 
Bruce, the seventh Earl of Elgin, of the Parthenon Maible 
Statues from Athens, Greece to London, sometime around 
the early 1800s. The'Parthenon Marbles were sold to the 
British Museum where they are on display today. As you all 
know, the Greek government is detennined to retrieve the 
statues and return them to their original location—to ensure 
that the cultural and spatial context of these world-famous 
antiquities are restored. There are countless other antiquities 
that nations are seeking to retrieve: the Rosetta Stone, the 
Aksum Obelisk .. .’ 

Ashok was focusing on Dr Zutshi with rapt attention. 

‘The Indian subcontinent too has been a treasure house of 
exquisite Buddhist, Hindu and Jain art and sculpture,’ Dr 
Michael Zutshi told the delegates. ‘But countless acts of 
depredation over the past 1,200 years have scattered these 
exquisite treasures to the far comers of the globe. Many of 
these treasures have been lost to society for ever. And the sad 
truth is that the systematic plundering of Indian archaeological 
sites, temples and other vulnerable places that house valuable 
antiquities continues almost unabated even to this day.’ 

Michael, whom the conference brochure identified as a 
leading professor of South Asian Art and History at the State 
University of New York, Purchase, New York, and who 
was speaking on the topic "Preventing the Loss of Culture — 
Eliminating the Illicit Global Trade in Antiquities\ added, ‘The 
Indian government is working closely with the UN to bring 
the illegal trade in antiquities to a halt, but human greed is 
trumping the efforts of all well-meaning people and agencies 
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around the world. We all need to work closely together to 
put an end to this terrible onslaught on culture. Museums 
and auction houses especially have to follow a strict code of 
conduct that does not in any way legitimize the actions of 
cultural vandals.’ 

As Dr Michael Zutshi spoke on about what was needed to 
be done to check the illicit trade, Ashok Dalela made a 
mental note: This is my man. Til need to take his help. He 
knows eneiything rather well. 


When the news of the stolen antiquities from the museum 
in Srinagar reached New Delhi, it was Ashok Dalela, head of 
the CBI’s Economic Offences Wing, who received an email 
from the director of the Archaeological Survey of India. 

Under ‘Subject’ was written: Theft of ualuable ancient artefacts 
from the Sri Pratap Singh Museum, LMlmundy, Srinagar, Kashmir. 
Night’ of March 26/21. Case to be handled by the CBI (EOW). 

Ashok let out a curse. As he read further, it became clear 
that this was no ordinary burglary. Someone really big and 
powerful had to be behind the plunder. 

The letter said the artefacts stolen were worth about $90 
million in the international market. 

Ashok slumped into his seat, ‘Ninety million fucking 
dollars in the illegal international market!’ he thought. ‘God, 
what the hell is happening?’ 

He knew it was time for action. The only problem was 
that there was nobody he could really tmst anymore. He had 
to work alone if he didn’t find anybody. It struck Ashok that 
he might just be able to enlist Professor Michael ‘Mike’ 
Zutshi’s help and convince him to come to India for a while. 
He decided to mull over this. 
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Ashok drew a circular target on a blank sheet of paper. In 

the centre, he wrote the initials UE , 

Then removing his Luger from its holster he placed its 
barrel in a way that the bore aligned precisely with the 
bullseye. He dug his hand into his pocket and pulled out a 
silver, heart-shaped locket with a picture of a beautiful 
young woman within it. Ashok Dalela lovingly kissed the 
picture. 

The damn UE has got to go,’ he whispered detemiinedly 
to himself 


The Cabra TraU Resort, San Jose Del Cabo, 

Baja Peninsula, Mexico. 

Far away from the blood and chaos, Michael Zutshi and his 
Mexican girlfriend, Lorena Saiitamaria, were together, having 
made passionate love just hours before. They were comfortably 
sipping cups of coffee at a table, in the open-air cafe called 
the Watering Hole. From where they were seated, they had 
a clear view of the expansive golf course, and the clumps of 
golfers at different stages of their game, 

‘I’d like us to be together for ever, Mike, That’s why I’m 
so keen to have you relocate to Monterrey . . .’ 

Mike raised his finger to her lips. ‘Please don’t bring that 
up again, Lorena. I enjoy being with you, and always will. 
But I’m not ready for us to be living together.’ 

Lorena was looking straight across, beyond the lighthouse 
towards the open sea. Her jaw tightened, but she chose not 
to look at Mike. 

Lorena was a well-known antiques dealer and had taken a 
strong fancy for the half-American, half-Indian professor, 
whom she had met about a year ago at a conference. Even 
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now they were both attending a conference and staying at 
the same resort in San Jose Del Cabo. 

‘You want to head back to your room, right?’ Mike 
ventured, aware that Lorena had not liked his response. 
‘Very well then, let’s go. We will have to take a golf cart 
back.’ Mike picked up his Jacket. 

As he slung it by his side, a white envelope fell into 
Lorena’s lap. 

‘Oh God! It’s just an envelope. That really startled me! Is 
it yours, Mike?’ 

‘Yes, it’s been with me since morning. It was delivered to 
my room just as we were headed for the conference. It 
slipped my mind completely,’ Mike said, as he tore open the 
envelope. 

He pulled out the slip from the envelope and read the 
printed message. Lorena noticed Mike’s face grow suddenly 
sombre. 

‘Is everything all right? Who is the letter from? Why are 
you looking tense, Mike?’ Lorena asked, concerned. 

‘There is a serious family matter that needs my attention. 
I’ll have to leave for New York at once. I may also have to 
fly to India sometime soon.’ 

‘Who is the message from? Please don’t keep me in the 
dark, Mike,’ Lorena implored. 

Mike looked at her and, holding her hand, let out a 
bombshell: ‘My sister has been abducted by militants in 
Kashmir.’ 

Lorena’s jaw dropped momentarily. ‘What in the world 
was Debbie doing in those parts, Mike?’ she asked with 
apparent concern. 

Mike looked at her briefly. His face was serious. ‘Debbie’s 
fine. This is my sister in India—Namrata—whom I.’m talking 
about.’ 
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‘What! Another sister? Where in the world did she come 
from? How is it that you never spoke to me about her? 
Lorena was genuinely perplexed by this new, utterly 
unexpected twist. 

‘Lorena, it’s a long story but this is not the time. We must 
return.’ 

Mike took the wheel of the golf cart, and within a few 
minutes they were on their way, back to theii rooms. 
Throughout the drive, Lorena and Mike were quiet. Not a 
word was spoken. The passion they had shared had ebbed. 
Their minds, however, were anytliing but tranquil. 


Mike was downcast and dispirited by the time he returned 
to his room in the resort. He decided to walk off his blues, 
and distract himself from his deep concern for Namrata. 

As Mike walked past the reception desk in the lobby on 
the way to the bright outdoors, he heard someone calling 
out his name. ‘Sir, Professor Zutshi? We have a message for 
you.’ Even before Michael turned, he knew that something 
dreadful had happened again. 

He was right. More bad news was awaiting him at the 
reception. His mother, who had been ailing for a long time 
and was at an old-age medical facility in upstate New York, 
had passed away. 

Mrs Nancy Zutshi had wanted to be cremated, and since 
Mike would have reached late, his sister, Debbie, had 
honoured her wishes. There was just one more thing to 
do—his mother had wanted her ashes to be scattered at a 
specific place in Srinagar, the capital of Jammu and Kashmir, 
where she had spent nine years with her husband and 
children. 
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A few days later, Mike collected a small urn from the 
funeral home. His mother’s name and the relevant dates 
were written on the lid of the ornate silver pot. 

Seeing his mother’s ashes in the urn brought back a flood 
of memories. Memories of the time he, Debbie and their 
parents had spent at the ashram of Swami Shivnath in 
Srinagar’s Ishber locality. Mike thought about how 
affectionately the Zutshis had been welcomed into the 
swami’s ashram, among his devotees. 

He could not deny that the string of happenings in his 
life—the abduction of Namrata, his mother’s passing away 
and her last wishes—were in some way pointing him to 
return to the land he loved . . . 

/ promise to have your ashes scattered at the ashram in Srinagar, 
dear Mother, VU return to the place inhere we spent a wondeifid part 
of our lives together. God knows I've missed it after your divorce 
from Dad. 

Back in his office at SUNY, Purchase, Mike was glancing 
through the mail that had accumulated while he was away. 
A letter from India caught his eye. 

The sender’s name, ‘Dr Namrata Wazir’, and a Delhi 
address were neatly handwritten on the back of the envelope. 

It felt strange to receive a letter from Namrata when he 
knew she wasn’t at home. Mike opened the envelope 
carefully. A part of him wished that everything was okay. An 
eight-inch shiny braid was tucked witliin the letter. Mike 
placed the braid and the envelope in his pocket, and began 
reading the letter. 

Pamposh Enclave, 

Delhi, India. 

6th August 

Dear Mike, 

This is the time of the year when you are most in my thoughts. 

As always, enclosed is a token of my affection and respect for 
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you, 0 rakhi. I hope you ii’cu it «iid show it omtiu eueti 
if it. makes yon a little self-conscious. 

■ Mother sends yon her lone and blessings. She 

to the idea that she has to Hue the rest of her life imthon 

father, whose sudden demise two years ago left her m a state 

of shock for months. , , , ,„j 

■ The latest news about me is that I’m likely to be promoted 

to the position of deputy director in my outfit, the Centie foi 
Atmospheric Research. My superiois haue indicated that they 
like my work. I also did well in the recent inteiviews for the 
job. I do haue a few jealous colleagues though, who uieiu me 
as their riual, and I can sense that they are doing their utmost 
to scuttle my case. They hauen’t seen my tough side yet! 

The news from Kashmir has not been good at all. The 
uiolcnce perpetrated by armed mercenaries until support from 
across the border is causing terrible destruction. I feel sad that 
the peaceful Kashmir we grew up in seems to haue uanished. 
Do drop me a line when you haue the time. I’d loue to hear 

from you. 

With loue and hugs. 




Mike smiled as he folded away the letter. Then he pulled out 
the braid from his pocket and, using his mouth to hold one 
end of the cord, slowly tied it to liis right wrist. I am coming 
to fetch you, Namrata, he said to himself with resolve. But he 
also knew that it would take time for him to get organized. 
Would things still be okay when I reacli^. he wondered. 



Two 


Shakeel Ahmed was sweating in his spacious, fourth-floor 
office at the heavily guarded Civil Secretariat in Srinagar’s 
Karan Nagar locality. The squat, cuboid building housed the 
ministerial offices of the Jammu and Kashmir government. 

Srinagar, the summer capital of Jammu and Kashmir, was 
unusually hot. 

‘This season will never be forgotten,’ an op-ed report in 
the local newspaper said, ‘since the wolves have come to live 
in the hamlets of men and, sadly, all the real men are dead.’ 

The article, deliberately worded cryptically, had come to 
the sad conclusion that somehow Kashmiris had lost their 
spine and were unable to discern what was good for them. 

Shakeel Ahmed read the article with concern. As the 
senionnost civilian bureaucrat in the state administration, he 
was worried that despite his team’s efforts violence in the 
Valley was spiralling out of control. The ii^olues, the enemies of 
the Kashmiris, are crafty, he thought. 

Then his eyes fell on another news item in the paper. 

A wandering Kashmiri dervish. Baba Dariya Deen, had 
been telling his eager followers that the Valley was 
experiencing a dreadful, violent summer because Kashmiris 
had gi'own terribly selfish and greedy. 

‘Change your thinking and reach out to others in love!’ 
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the baba was going around telling people. ‘Or there’ll be 

greater pain and iniser^'.’ . , n i i o 

Baba Danya D«.i’s words resonated with ^lakeel one 

large.number of people in the Valley, espeeially th«e livnig 
in the capital, Srinagar. 

For the citizens of Srinagar, an ancient city founded by 
Emperor Ashoka over 2,000 years ago, historical facts had 
come together with layers of folk wisdom, reinforcing ideas 

and traditions in a uniquely Kashmin way. 

Baba Dariya Deen’s words only strengthened the idea that 
has been there for ages in the minds of Kashmiris that 
whatever happens is in a way linked with the way they thin ' 
and the way in which they ultimately choose to behave. 

Srinagar has a rare quality. She is at once beautiful and 
seductive, yet peace-loving and motherly. She has been a 
stoic wimess to the rise and fall of kingdoms. She has 
laughed and wept at the creation and loss of fortunes. She 
has celebrated the lives of kings and queens, and mourned 
their deaths. This ancient city has experienced the pain and 


the loss that Kashmiris have suffered at the hands of brutal 
invaders and greedy conquerors, cenuiry after century. A city 
whose lovely lakes and hiUs have seen tragedy after tragedy 
leach even the smallest joys from deep inside her simple people. 

But the city was named Srinagar (pronounced ‘Sirry- 
Nagar’)—the city of Sri, the goddess of Fortune—because its 
people are fortunate, in a sense. They have acquired the 
incredible ability to' bounce back from all sorts of setbacks. 

Shakeel was feeling increasingly worked up. The news was 
bad, and the heat made it worse. He looked at his watch. It 
was three in the afternoon. He decided that he’d go home 
early, have a cold-water bath, and finish off the remaining 
paperwork in one of the cooler rooms of his house in Rajbagh. 

The driver of his bulletproof white Ambassador car was 
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told that his boss would be returning home early, and that 
the car should be brought to the front porch of the 
secretariat. A jeep with four armed bodyguards drove right 
behind the white car, the guns of the four khaki-clad Jammu 
and Kashmir Anned Policemen cocked and ready. It was not 
uncommon for militants to ambush cars of important 
government officials, and the bodyguards were trained to be 
alert and vigilant. The driver of the Ambassador let the 
engine and the air conditioning of the car run, as he waited 
for his boss to Join him. 

Shakeel’s staff first sent in two bulky paper files containing 
the documents that he had not had a chance to assess so far. 
The files were tied in red ribbon, and instructions were 
given to the driver to place them in the car. Shakeel’s 
briefcase followed. The driver knew that his boss would be 
with him any moment. He waited with the rear door 
unlocked and slightly ajar. 

A few minutes later, Shakeel emerged from the lift in the 
lobby, and strode confidently across the porch and into the 
waiting car. He made himself comfortable in the back seat 
and waved to liis staff. The driver was then told to start for 
Shakeel’s home. 

Before they could reach the main gate that led out of the 
secretariat compound, a terrifying, loud explosion ripped 
open the roof of their Ambassador. The car was almost 
immediately engulfed in flames and acrid white smoke. 

The blast shattered the glass panes of the secretariat all the 
way up to Shakeel’s chamber on the fourth floor. Blood and 
mangled body parts lay scattered around the firont lawns of 
the secretariat. 

The security men at the gate and the employees who had 
rushed to the secretariat windows to peer out wore looks of 
utter horror. The security at the secretariat had never been 
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breached before. It was the first time in independent India 
that a senior government functionary had been targete in 
this way. 

Something was tenibly, teixibly wrong. 


A few days later, charred scraps of flesh were removed from 
the blackened husk of metal that had once been Shakeel s 
official car and from one of his shoes, which had surprisingly 
not been too damaged. A forensic team from Delhi, which 
descended on the site of the explosion the day after, later 
confinned that the burnt bits of flesh were all that remained 
of Shakeel. 

Jammu and Kashmir got a relatively young and dapper 
new bureaucrat as its chief secretary—the seniorniost 
bureaucrat in a state—on the* last day of September, baiely 
two weeks after the assassination of Shakeel Ahmed. 

The local paper carried a detailed story within hours of the 
official announcement. 

Abdul Ahad Hakeem promoted to chief secretary 

Srinagar: Abdul Ahad Hakeau has been promoted to the position 
of chief secretary to the government of Jammu and Kashmir, He is 
the youngest ever officer to be promoted to this rank. Since J & K 
is currently under governor's rule, Hakeem will simultaneously save 
as the chief civilian administrator of the state. He will be among the 
scniormost advisers to the governor, 

A fanner Test cricketer, Hakeem had joined the Kashmir 
Administrative Sendee less than a decade ago, 

Abdul was at home in Rajbagh in the evening. As he lay 
naked on the sprawling bed, Tina, topless and wearing a 
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diaphanous harem pyjama, was working her way up from his 
toes, pecking at his extremities and ’knowingly licking the 
most sensitive points on his body—sending him into a 
rapturous state. Simultaneously, Tina’s experienced hands 
were snaking their way closer to Abdul’s manhood, gently 
stroking him and intensifying his desire. 

‘Aah! What a lovely whore you are! Yeah, more of that, 
just there . ..’ Abdul was howling, almost animal-like, and 
eager for more. 

That was when the phone rang. 

‘Damn! What rotten timing,’ Abdul cursed. Tina let him 
turn sideways and he grabbed the receiver. 

‘Hello?’ he said. ‘Who’s that? Ah, yes, sir.’ Abdul suddenly 
sat up on his bed, his manhood becoming rapidly flaccid. 
‘Yes, it’s Hakeem, I mean Doctor. Thank you. I won’t let 
you down,’ he stammered. 

‘I’m glad you remember your obligations,’ the voice 
responded in a no-nonsense tone. ‘Don’t ever forget them. 
I know you’re sensible, and won’t jeopardize your reputation. 
And yes, we know you as ‘Doctor’. Let that not be forgotten 
either.’ 

‘Yes, I know, I know, sir,’ Abdul stuttered. 

‘Good night. Doctor. General Jibril sahib and others in the 
ISI wish you well for your new assignment. We’ll remain in 
regular touch.’ 

As Abdul placed the phone in its cradle, he noticed that 
Tina was no longer with him. 

The whore had left. 


It wasn’t often that Najib Kandahari, the fierce, bearded and 
turbaned Pakhtun fighter, got time away from the battlefield. 
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But whenever he had a few days to spare, he made it a point 
to drive to the town of Nikki Khel, in Pakistan s Federally 
Administered Tribal Areas—FATA—on the road connecting 
Jalalabad with Peshawar. 

It was in Nikki Khel that his pet woman lived. Zeba was 
good at her profession and Najib was lavish in rewarding her 
for the wide range of services that she offered. He preferred 
to call her ‘Gul-beden’—the delicate-bodied one. 

Najib had a fair complexion, but his countenance had 
deep, red scars of healed gashes: telltale signs of the intense 
physical trauma that he had endured. His blue eyes, couched 
within dark, bushy eyebrows, were normally cold and piercing. 
But today, in Zeba’s company, they shone brightly, as she 
lovingly rubbed oil on his war-weary body. 

‘Use your gentle hands here, Gul-bed,en,’ Najib said as he 
grasped the woman’s hand and moved it to his groin. On 
the battlefield this is where it hurts the most without you.’ 

Zeba looked down, and got down to work. 

Soon she would have the ferocious Najib eating out of her 
hand. 


The brigadier had strict instructions from the highest 
authorities: locate Najib Kandahari and give him his brief. 
Najib had to be ready for a new mission within three days. 

The brigadier’s department within the ISI worked diligently 
to track down the fighter. 

The jeep screeched to a halt, and a corporal stepped out 
looking a little surprised that Najib Kandahari was in such a 
locality. He mustered • courage and went straight to the 
rickety tin door of Zeba’s hut. 

‘Is Najib in?’ the corporal shouted. 
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There was no response ac first. 

‘Najib, I’m from the High Command,’ the soldier shouted 
after waiting for a couple of minutes. ‘Please come out. 
There is an urgent message.’ 

Inside the hovel, Zeba got up and draped a blue, cotton 
burqa over her nude body in a hurry. Najib took a little 
while to tie his loose turban and his salwar; then, picking up 
his Kalashnikov, he shouted: ‘I’ll be with you, soon.’ 

When he emerged, he looked around suspiciously. 

‘Who are you?’ he growled at the corporal. 

‘I’m here with a message from the High Command. You 
have to move to a very important mission very quickly.’ 

‘Move? Where to? I’m the amir of the Jalalabad region, 
and 1 have responsibilities.’ 

‘That’s all been taken care of You will have to move to 
Kashmir, to buck up the forces there, and establish victory 
wliich is imminent, insliallahl You will be given $25,000 a 
month. 

‘There is one more requirement: you have to be in 
Srinagar within three days. So you better start preparing. 
You will be picked up from Peshawar tomoiTOW at noon 
and taken to Muridke on the India-Pakistan Line of Control. 
The Pakistan Anny will help you with additional amis and 
support till you are inside the Valley. Any questions?’ 

‘Yes, I’d like you to buy me and Zeba some food. We’ve 
not eaten very much since I came here yesterday.’ 


‘Bring that Kashmiri lad to me now,’ DauduUah roared, as 
he rattled off instructions in Pashtu to the amied fighters 
who were standing around his cot in his sparse hideout in 
the Nangarhar region of eastern Afghanistan. 
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He had just dismissed the Pakistani visitoi who had 
brought him news from Rawalpindi, and there was uigeni 

work to be done. • i • ,i 

‘And someone get tliat rotten Russian wick m the lantern 

from smoking so much!’ 

Two of I* piards walked briskly out of the adobe 

building to carr)' out his orders. ktoIIK 

Daudullah was a ferocious, crafty fighter. He Na^b 
were counted among the many Afghan aUies of the ISI. He 
was not very impressed with the Kashmiri fighters he had 
come in contact with, and he made his views known. 

‘These Kashmiri boys are a bunch of cowards, he would 
say ‘Soft, and easy to overpower. Not like the Pashtuns. I m 
a descendent of Ahmad Shah Abdali, the great Baba of all 
Afghans., There is the blood of brave warriors coursing 

through my veins,’ he would brag. 

Knowing his disdain for Kashmiris, one of his comrades 

was intrigued. 

‘Why are you tolerating Imran in our midst?’ 

Daudullah smiled. 

‘I’m no fool. Imran is different. He will be useful to us in 
our mission in the next few weeks. Besides, he also writes 
poetry,’ Daudullah laughed sardonically, as he imagined this 
■ young fighter writing poems. ‘He’s naive, but he can learn. 
Imran was in his early twenties, with a shin and athletic 
body. He wore military boots and trousers made from tough, 
dark-green gabardine. He had a fair, youthful face; with a 
strong square jaw and high cheekbones. The few fi’eckles on 
his face made him look approachable, and with his brown 
hair and Ught eyes, he invariably stood out. As a child he’d 
been called Imran-Ka9ur in Kashmiri: ‘Imran, the brown- 
haired one.’ 

Imran was brought before Daudullah a few minutes later. 
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after a guard took charge of his AK-47. Though he walked 
with a slight limp—a result of injuries sustained since he 
took to the path of the gun—he was fast on his feet. 

Imran stood quietly in front of the burly Afghan reclining 
on the cot. 

Daudullah spoke in accented Urdu. 

‘We need your help, Kashmiri. How willing are you to 
help?’ 

Imran kept quiet. He had learned over the years that with 
the Afghans silence was usually golden. 

‘We are proceeding on a mission to Qrar-i-Sharif,’ the 
man continued. ‘And we will need you to be our guide and 
interpreter. There is no option in this mission. You are 
either in, with us, or you are an enemy. So, what do you 
say? 

With an offer that was so clearly spelled out, Imran 
grudgingly agreed. 

‘Good. I am glad. We’U proceed eastwards in two dliys,’ 
Daudullah said. 


Three 


There was yet another message for Mike Zutshi at his 
university. Taken down by his assistant, it read: 

i\4rs Wazirfroni Delhi, India has been Dying to reach Professor 
Zutshi. She has requested that he be informed that her daughter, 
Dr Nanirata Wazir, who was abducted by militants while she was 
in Srinagar on September 23 for (official woik, needs help . . . 

A4rs Wazir is anxious and seeks your help in reaching the US 
State Department to put pressure on Pakistan to get the militant 
group supported by Pakistani intelligence agencies to release Dr 
Namrata Wazir unconditionally. 

Please contact me for any clarifications. 

In the ‘Message from’ section, Mike read the name of an 
officer at the Indian consulate in New York. A phone 
number followed the name. 

Mike realized he might have to fly to India sooner rather 
than later. 

• / hope Namrata is safe. Oh God, please keep her safe till 1 reach 
there, Michael prayed as he read the message again. 

The message took Mike back to springtime seventeen 
years ago. He thought back to the fii*st time he had gone to 
Srinagar, accompanying his'parents and sister, Debbie. He’d 
just turned nine then and Debbie was eleven. They couldn’t 
understand why their parents had chosen to move to a 
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remote part of the world, uprooting them from their home 
in Queens, New York and from their school and friends. 
The only thing they remembered was that their father 
needed to be back ‘home’ and explore his roots. 

That night Mike recalled his father telling them that they 
were actually Kashmiri Pandits, from Kashmir the 
northernmost part of India. His father’s family had relocated 
to the US in the fifties but he had not been able to forget 
his roots. Something told him that he needed to go back and 
establish some contact. When he had expressed this to 
Michael’s mother, Nancy, she had agreed to relocate readily. 
His parents had also managed to get funding to research 
certain spiritual practices in the Kashmir Valley. 

In Srinagar, Mike’s parents took up residence in an elegant 
and spacious house that hugged the lower elevations of the 
Zabarvan mountain range, overlooking the Nishat locality. 
Nearby was the ashram of Swami Shivnath, the Zutshis’ 
spiritual mentor and research guide. 

The swami was a learned Kashmiri Pandit in his sixties. He 
was said to have attained enlightenment when he was twenty. 

‘I’m happy you could make it to my ashram, Swami 
Shivnath had told the Zutshis when they met him for the 
first time, within a few days of relocating. 1 m confident that 
you’ll learn all that you wish to.’ 

‘Thank you. We’d be grateful if we could spend some 
time with you and leani the intricacies of Kashmiri Shaivism, 
his father had said. Michael recalled that he had actually 
looked quite peaceful as he had said that. 

‘Definitely. And please don’t hesitate to take help from the 
other devotees at the ashram.’ 

Soon the Zutshis got to meet the Wazir family, who 
happened to be their neiglibours and had a house next to the 
ashram. 
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That was the first time Mike met Namrata, then ten years 
old, and her parents. Swami Sliivnath entrusted to the Wazirs 
the task of introducing the Zutshis to ashram life. 

Within a short time, all the devotees at the ashram and 
their finnilies got to know the Zutshis. Mike and Debbie too 
made many friends, including the children of other devotee 
families. Mike was especially fond of the ten-year-old Kaul 
twins, Manish and Minnie. 

But time didn’t stand still and differences began to crop up 
between his father, who wanted to be fully immersed in 
Kaslimir, and his mother, Nancy, who couldn’t quite forget 
her American ways. They struggled and quarrelled and at last 
gave up. Michael’s father wanted the kids to be where they 
truly belonged, but his mother was adamant. So they came 
back to the US with her. However, during this time, Mike 
and Debbie had learnt to speak Kashmiri fluently and Mike 
felt a part of him had stayed back—back with his father, back 
where he too belonged. 

. Besides his father, he had stayed in touch with Namrata. 
He felt protective towards her in the same way as he felt 
towards Debbie. He remembered that she had been distraught 
when his father had passed away and then, a few yean later, 
.her own father’s passing away had caused her pain. 

Sleep still eluded him. He was concerned about the grave 
danger that Namrata was probably facing. He knew that she 
was at the mercy of radical Islamic militants. Mike had read 
that they were ruthless, and orchestrated bombings, shoot- 
outs, abductions and gmesome decapitations without remoirse. 
Namrata had been especially vulnerable, because as a brilUant 
physicist who worked as deputy director with the Government 
of India s Centre for Atmospheric Research in New Delhi 
she was a prize catch’ from the perspective of her abductors. 
Mike quiedy prayed for her well-being. 
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He realized that the connections that his family had made 
in Kashmir years ago were very special ones. He felt a 
kinship with all the people he had lived and interacted with 
while in Srinagar. His father had been right that ‘blood 
^speaks’. Even after their father had let them go, he had not 
been able to forget his connection. The same connection 
that his mother too had probably experienced later in life, 
but did not want to acknowledge. There was something 
mysterious about the way Kashmir continued to figure in his 

life. , 

So far he had made no plans to scatter his mothers ashes 

in Ishber. But then the valley of Kashmir seemed to beckon 
once again. His thoughts kept floating around in his mind as 
he drifted into a deep slumber. 


Four 


The shrine of the well-known medieval ascetic Zainashah 
overlooks Aishmuqam village. It projects midway out of a 
high hill. 

Years ago, the secluded shrine, with its tunnels and caves, 
served as an abode for wandering saints, dervishes and sadhus 
to live their detached lives and meditate. 

Hundred of mystics had left their mark at the shrine. 

The many catacombs, caves and vaults that had been dug 
from the soft mud were now out of bounds for all but the 
head priest and a few of his trusted lieutenants. 

From the sixteenth centuiy onwards, members of the 
Bandey family from Aishmuqam had managed the shrine 
without a break. The men in the family were given the title 
of Pirzada (son of the mystic) because they were supposed to 
be the direct descendents of a pir (mysric saint). 

The current head priest was Pirzada Shamsuddin Bandey. 

The urs (annual celebration) in honour of Zainashah was 
well under way. 

Mystics from far and wide had assembled for an afternoon 
of festivities and Aishmuqam was decked up. Kashmiri 
Bhand actors regaled an audience of hundreds with stories of 
how straightforward viUage people were tricked by cunning 
tchsildars. 
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Shamsuddin was delighted that the urs was going well. 
‘This is what I like to see, people celebrating and upholding 
our traditions,’ he told Baba Dariya Deen, who was sitting 
next to him. 

In the evening, when the traditional procession of villagers 
carrying flaming torches of bamboo poles was about to start, 
a tall man wearing a dirty felt cap forced himself through a 
crowd of spectator and handed a folded sheet of paper to 
Shamsuddin. 

‘This is from our amir" he said in accented Urdu. ‘He 
wants you to act on the letter at once. Otherwise, be ready 
to face the consequences!’ The man then quickly disappeared 
into the crowd. 

Shamsuddin put on his spectacles and read the letter, 
written in bold Urdu. 

At first Shamsuddin thought the message was a joke. He 
looked around for the man who had brought the unsigned 
letter. The man was no longer there, and seemed to have 
slipped away unnoticed. 

Shamsuddin adjusted his spectacles and read the letter 
again—carefully this time, so that he missed nothing. He 
realized that the letter was not a hoax. The words were 
written with an aggi*essiveness that made the head priest 
shudder. 

'Stop this un-Isiamic humbug! Stop the music, the festivities and 
the obscene display of honour for mere mortals! Stop the fasting to 
remember pirs, stop the homage paid to gravestones! 

Return to the pure, the only faith and be a true Muslim, Guide 
your people away from the misleading infuences of mystics and 
fakirs, and strengthen your faith in the one almighty Allah and His 
only Prophet. The amir orders you, Shamsuddin Bandey, to put 
an end to the festivities immediately! Let there be no procession, 
today or ever again! Desist from being critical of our brothers who 
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<irc n'rtQiKi- (I jihad. Pay heed to this wanm- Or else, you, your 
faiiiily and your village will bear the hniiil of the veugeauce of the 

pure and the faithful. We’re watching you. r i L 

Shainsuddin was breathing heavily by now. But he e t t at 
the only way to deal with those trying to intimidate him and 
the villagei-s was to stand up for what was right. 

‘Baba Dariya Deen has blessed us all. Let the suriiais and 

the drums begin the music, he shouted. 

The people in the procession and the spectators let out a 
thundering Allah-ho-Akbar, and started to walk to the rhythmic 
beating of the dholak-dvums, and the reedy sounds of the 
sumais, with the flaming torches raised high in the air. 

Baba Danya Deen turned to Shamsuddin and whispered: 
‘You’re a brave man. May Allah bless you and your family!’ 


Four hours later, the man in the felt cap reported back to 
Najib Kandahari, the newly appointed hatchet man of the 
region’s amir. 

The man defied your instructions,’ he said. ‘The procession 
wasn’t stopped. Nobody else even got to know of our letter.’. 




Five 


Shanisuddin was deeply upset when he watched a report about 
Dr Nanirata Wazir s abduction in the night. He called his 
friend Professor Noor Ali in Delhi, and expressed his outrage. 

‘I understand how you feel, brother Shamsuddin, but 
please don’t expose yourself too much,’ Noor said. ‘It’s good 
that you’ve been speaking forcefully against the use of 
violence, but there’re some people who aren’t too happy 
about your stance. You could be targeted. I urge you to 
please lie low for a while.’ 

‘But isn’t my opposition to the methods being employed 
by the amied mercenaries being supported by the Kashmiri 
people?’ asked Shamsuddin. 

‘Possibly,’ Professor Noor replied. 

‘Then the discussion ends, my dear Noor. My job is to 
follow the path of Truth.’ 


Though the Kashmiris, known for their passive temperament 
and volatile emotions, found Shamsuddin’s bold stand against 
the militants deeply inspiring, they would sometimes woiry 
about his safety. And some people whom he was close to had 
even suggested that he should not confront the militants so 
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openly. His foniily was even more concerned after the 
assassination of the well-meaning bureaucrat, Shakeel Ahmed. 

Shamsuddin would brush away such advice. He was clear 
that it was his duty towards the people who looked up to 
him to make his views against mindless violence, kidnappings 

and intolerance widely known. 

‘Besides,’ he would always add, ‘life and death are in the 
hands of AJniighty Allah. Whatever He wills will happen. 
Till then we do what comes from the Truth.’ 

Shamsuddin had scribbled a few points during the report 
that he had seen about Namrata on television. He was 
preparing to denounce the foolish and odious act of her 
abduction. His personal anguish was heightened by the fact 
that the lady was a scientist, and a Kashmiri woman. 

IVliat are these militants trying to achieve? he thought to 
himself Kidnapping is bad enough. Now they abduct a woman, 
aiid that too a Kashmiri woman; one of us! They claim to be our 
friends, these rogues with guns, but they are our worst enemies! 

He wrote furiously as his mind raced. 

The special sermon at the slirine was beginning to take 
shape in Shamsuddin’s mind. He was resolute and unshakeable 
about making it known to one and all that the militants who 
were operating in Kashmir were damaging the peaceful, 
spiritual ethos of the region. 

In his heart of hearts, Shamsuddin renewed his pledge to resist 
the sinister designs of the mercenaries as long as he lived. 

He pulled out the letter that he had received during the 
urs celebrations a couple of days ago from a locked drawer 
on his desk. Taking the letter to the kitchen he threw it into 
the blazing fire of the dhan —the wood fire on which his 
wife and a few other women were busy cooking that 
evening’s meal. 

Not a trace was left of the amir's ordei-s. 


\ 







Six 


It was now a week after Nainrata’s abduction. 

Mike had since spoken to Nanirata’s mother, Mrs Wazir, 
almost eveiy day and done his best to keep her from 
becoming a nervous wreck. 

He was reassured that Mrs Wazir’s relatives and friends in 
New Delhi were helping her. What was gnawing at him 
though was that everyone seemed to expect him to pull off 
a miracle with the State Department. Mike knew how 
eagerly Mrs Wazir was counting on him to get something 
done. She and her relatives wanted him .to get the State 
Department to intervene and influence the authorities in 
Pakistan to get the militants in Kashmir to set Namrata fi*ee. 
Mike had realized that there were dozens of different 
militant groups operating in Kashmir, all of whom had the 
blessings and support of the ISI and the Pakistan Anny. Since 
no group had openly accepted responsibility for Namrata’s 
abduction, no one in the State Department had a clue about 
how they might be of help. Each time he spoke to officers 
in the State Department who were responsible for the South 
Asia desk, they would give him a big story about how India 
was to be blamed for the trouble in Kashmir and that 
Pakistan was an important ally of the US, whom they could 
not tinker with. 
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Mike didn’t expect much to come about as a result of the 
talks but he didn’t have the heart to tell Mrs Wazir that he 
expected absolutely nobody in the State Department to even 

suggest any possible solutions. 

Vie was seriously considering going to India now. His 
mother’s ashes, lying in the urn on the mantelpiece, were 
also a strong motivation. 

And he had received a couple of letters from Ashok Dalela 
of the CBI. 

Mike picked up the most recent one and read it again. 
The offer was to be in India for a few weeks to advise and 
guide the CBI in its efforts to prevent the smuggling of 
antiquities. 

There were enough reasons for Professor Zutshi to make 
the trip to India. 

He spoke to his travel agent for a visa and tickets to India, 
and was assured that he would only have to wait for a couple 
of days. 

Mike knew that his destiny was to be closer to Kashmir 
than he was now. 

To keep him abreast of what was going on in Kashmir, 
Mike had depended on the New York Times, He would read 
the paper religiously each morning—something he hadn’t 
done for a while—and he enjoyed it. That newspaper 
seemed to be the only one to cover events outside the US 
with more than just a cursor)^ mention, and he was grateful 
for that. 

Yet, the more he learned about the trouble in Kashmir, 
the more he realized that it would be foolish to make a trip 
to that region without proper preparations. He had, however, 
spoken to Lorena on the phone briefly, infonning her of his 
decision to travel to India. 

She had been in a meeting when Mike had called her, but 
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she had called him back immediately after her work was 
done. 

‘Mike, I do not want you to travel to India or Kashmir. 
It’s far too risky. I’m sure you’ve been keeping track of the 
news on TV. I would suggest that you do all you can to help 
your so-called sister while staying in the US. You’d be more 
effective in helping her family that way.’ 

Mike* noticed that Lorena had stressed ‘so-called’. 

‘I’m not just going for my sister. I also wish to scatter my 
mother’s ashes in Srinagar. That was her wish. Besides, I 
have some professional work with th^ Indian government,’ 
he said finnly. 

‘All that can wait, Mike. Please, please promise me that 
you won’t leave the US?’ 

‘Uh-huh.’ 

‘What is that supposed to mean? Is that a ‘yes’ or a ‘no’, 
for heaven’s sake?’ she inquired desperately. 

‘Lorena, look, I’m really not in the frame of mind to tell 
you how things will shape up. It’s just been a few days since 
Namrata was kidnapped and I’m worried about her safety.’ 

‘I understand,’ Lorena answered with empathy. ‘I’m just 
concerned that you don’t do anything rash.’ 

‘I’ll try and plan my steps as far as possible, if that makes 
you happy,’ he replied. Then abiuptly he said, ‘I’ve got to 
go now. Bye, Lorena!’ 

‘Mike darling, just a moment! Don’t hang up on me!’ 
Lorena almost seemed to be shouting, forcing Mike to, 
quickly pull the receiver away from his ear. 

‘I’ve spoken to the Mexican ambassador in Washington 
DC, and he was suggesting that you speak to a gentleman 
called Prince Bandar, the Saudi Arabian ambassador to the 
US. He is part of the Saudi royal family and apparently he 
has a lot of influence with the State Department and with 
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Pakistani officials in America. Do give it a shot, Mike. It 

might be helpfiil to talk to him. j r • i 

Thanks, Lorena. That’s a lead worth pursuing. I U definitely 
ti 7 and see if 1 can reach him,’ Mike said flatly. He had no 

intention of doing so. i i , 

‘Do keep me posted. And don’t go any^vhere, please, 

Lorena almost pleaded. 

‘I’ll keep in touch, don’t worry. I’ll talk to you soon.’ 
Mike was glad that he had ended the conversation. The 
last thing he wanted at this stage was interference—from 
anyone at all. 



Seven 


One wann night towards the end of August, about five 
weeks before the urs of Zainashah, Shamsuddin Bandey had 
an unusual dream. 

In the dream, Shamsuddin saw his dead father. But the 
elder Bandey was not alone: he was with a man whom 
Shamsuddin couldn’t recognize. Both the men gesticulated 
to him, urging him to come towards them. 

The stranger in the dream wore an opulent white slienvani 
embellished with floral designs in gold thread and a thousand 
or more small, sparkling gi’een stones that seemed like 
emeralds. The man wore a Mughal nobleman’s cap and had 
multiple loops of pearls strung around his neck. His demeanour 
and looks suggested that he was a Mughal prince. 

Wlien Shamsuddin reached the two men, tliey hugged liim 
with affection but also wliispered urgent instructions into his 
ear. Shamsuddin was alarmed at what the men had told liim. 

He anxiously pushed a bicycle along a wet dirt road in a 
huiTy. After some time, the wet road gave way to a dry track 
and he was able to ride his bicycle until he reached a sturdy 
stone wall with a gaping hole in it. Shamsuddin dismounted, 
crouched on the ground and managed to get to the other 
side of the hole. He found himself in a lush green field, but 
realized that he’d left his bicycle beliind. He struggled to 
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force his bike through the hole, and was aware that the strain 
was making him pant and sweat profusely. 

At this point, Shainsuddin woke up. 

He was bewildered. Was there something urgent his father 
wanted to convey to him in the dream? Who was the man 
with his fiither? Why had he seen himself trudging labonously 
through a muddy road? What did the beautiful field depict? 
The bicycle? And the hole in the waU? Wliat was it that 
Shamsuddin was being urged to do? 

Shamsuddin's worry and anxiety about the dream aiose 
from a connection that he had observed. He believed he saw 
his father in a dream whenever the shrine at Aishmuqam was 
in danger. 

In 1965, weeks before the outbreak of hostihties between 
India and Pakistan over Kashmir, the older maiilana —who 
had died a few years earlier—had appeared to Shamsuddin in 
a dream. At that time the son was forewarned about the 
possibility of violence, the intensity of which could affect the 
shrine and the Valley’s people; 

Within a month, India and Pakistan were locked in a 
fierce war. The shrine was the target of bombing by enemy 
aircraft and only narrowly missed being reduced to rubble. 

Shamsuddin knew that this time round, the danger to the 
shrine was more palpable. He knew he had a duty to use his 
influence and clout to denounce the terrible deeds of the 
jihadis. He voiced his fears in a meeting with his close 
associates from the shrine of Zainashah. ‘My dear brothers, 
many militant leaders from other lands have tasted success 
elsewhere and in Afghanistan,’ he said. '‘There, in that 
ancient land, vigorous terror tactics were used well against 
the Soviets. But since then, their harsh methods have 
transformed religion-from being the personal faith of people 
into an authoritarian and brutal political system.’ 
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The audience listened with rapt attention. 

‘As far as we’re concerned, the difficulty is that these very 
elements are now in Kashmir, trying hard to apply the same 
tactics here too,’ he said. ‘Killing our local traditions is high 
on their list of goals, because qur methods strengthen and 
empower people, and encourage them to ask questions— 
something that can thwart their game. They can go to any 
extreme to achieve their satanic ends. If they need to 
liquidate those who pose a threat to their mission, they’ll do 
so without remorse. They’ll not even spare women, many of 
whom they’ve already beaten and tortured into submission, 
and killed as well, as we’ve recently learned. This is all very 
dangerous.’ 

‘Is the shrine of our beloved Zainashah in danger then?’ 
someone from the gathering asked. 

‘Yes, it is,’ Shamsuddin answered. ‘Even the shrines of 
Kashmiri mystics are seen to be impure. These people could 
damage or blow up such shrines to achieve their goals of 
“purifying” Kashmir. My brothers, all these acts would be 
initiated without a second thought.’ 


The next night, as Shamsuddin lay awake in his bed, he had 
an epiphany. He intuitively realized what the dream stood 
for. 

The imagery—the mud, the bike, the fields and the 
presence of his father and of the Mughal prince, along with 
the memories of the information his father had shared with 
him about the shrine’s secrets years ago—all fell into place. 

The shrine of Aisluiiuqam and the people of Kashmir 
would be safe, provided he acted on what the men and the 
. symbols in his dream seemed to have instructed him to do. 
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But there was someone whose help he would need. 
Shamsuddin made a mental note to call his trusted friend 
Professor Noor Ali again at the Jawaharlal Nehru Umvei-sity 
in Delhi. 






Eight 


Professor Noor AH was fifty-three years old. He was a 
learned, somewhat secretive professor of Ancient Indian and 
Mughal Histor)^ He was attached to the School of 
International Studies at the Jawaharlal Nehru University. 

The professor had never married. 

Shamsuddin was almost fifteen years older than him but 
had been only a few years his senior at college. The maulana 
had joined the Jainia Millia College in Delhi as an adult: a 
couple of years after he had mastered the essentials of the 
Koran and the basics of the Sharia under the tutelage of his 
father and other learned clerics in Aishmuqam and Srinagar, 

It was in Delhi that Noor and Shamsuddin had become 
friends. 

Shamsuddin made all his long-distance calls from the 
village post office, where the postmaster, Bashir, helped him 
dial the numbers. 

‘Hello, is that Professor Noor sahib, speaking?’ Shamsuddin 
inquired after he heard a voice at the other end. He wanted 
to be clear it was his friend because this time it was different. 

‘Yes, this is Professor Noor. Who’s speaking, please?’ 

'Am, adah-arz Noor bliai, this is me again, Shamsuddin 
Bandey from Kashmir. I hope you’re well.’ 

‘Brother Shamsu? Oh, yes. Is everything all right?’ 
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‘All’s well with the grace of Allah, thank you. It’s just that 

1 need your help.’ , 

‘I'll be glad to be of assistance to my elder brother. 

‘The help 1 need, Noor, concerns the shrine. I need your 
guidance to decipher and understand some documents 1 
mean some really old documents and scrolls wntten in 
Persian. I’m sure that the scroUs also contain information 

that’ll help us safeguard the shrine.’ 

Noor, an authority on Mughal history, was fluent in Farsi, 
the language of the Persians and of the Mughal courts in 
India. 

‘Brother Shamsuddin, that would be an honour for me. 
Just let me know when you can send the documents to me 
and I’ll get started right away.’ 

‘No, no!’ Shamsuddin exclaimed loudly. ‘The documents 
are extremely precious and I can’t just send them by mail. 
They’re predominantly scrolls and have been lying untouched 
for a long time.’ 

‘Did you say scrolls? That’s interesting. And you also 
mentioned chat they haven’t been touched for a few years? 
How many years?’ Noor’s voice showed sui-prise and an 
eagerness to know more. 

‘I mean the scrolls have been part of the royal possessions, 
the amaiiat, kept within our shrine at Aishmuqam, and no 
one has touched them for probably 300-400 years. This is 
why I was thinking of coming to meet you in Delhi. I’ll 
bring a few scrolls along for us to look at together.’ 

Noor spoke in a sombre tone. ‘I understand,’ he said. ‘The 
scrolls are obviously very old. Yes, I think it’s sensible to 
bring them to me in person. But if they’re so old and haven’t 
been tampered wdth, why do you want them to be handled 
and read now, Shamsu? Wouldn’t it be better to give them 
to the National Museum for deciphering and safekeeping?’ 
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Shamsuddin was beginning to feel a little uncomfortable 
with his friend’s questions. Noor must have understood why 
Shamsuddin was quiet, and quickly sought to clarify what he 
had in mind. ‘I’m eager to be of help, brother Shamsu. But 
please forgive my questioning. It’s just that I’m curious and 
wish to get the context of this matter.’ 

Shamsuddin realized he would have to tell Noor more 
before he would come on board. After a deep breath, he 
said, ‘You’ve heard of Dara Shukoh, the eldest son of the 
Mughal king Shah Jahan, haven’t you, Noor?’ 

‘Of course, I have. I also know that Dara was the king’s 
favourite son, and a man of considerable learning and 
liberality.’ 

‘That’s right, Noor. Dara was also spiritually inclined and 
spent considerable time in the company of mystics, including 
in Kashmir. He translated some Upanishads into Pei*sian and 
sought to find the common elements of all faiths.’ 

‘That’s right. In fact his younger brother, Aurangzeb, used 
this predilection of his to brand him a heretic, and denounce 
him as being an unworthy Muslim, and therefore unfit to be 
king.’ 

‘So we’re both clear about Dara Shukoh,’ Shamsuddin 
said, dropping his voice. ‘But what’s relatively unknown is 
that he, together with a few of his trusted nobles and his 
beloved wife, Nadira Begum, entered into a pact to safeguard 
a substantial portion of the royal Mughal treasure in Agra 
shortly after the battle of Sambiiugarh in 1658.’ 

Noor took a little while to comprehend this fully. The 
historian in him was skeptical. ‘Brother Shamsuddin, what 
you’ve said is merely a conjecture. I’ve never read about this 
in any of the historical texts of that period. What’s the source 
you are relying upon? What makes you so confident that this 
is true?’ 
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Shamsuadin sighed. ‘I can sense that you find this difticult 
to believe, Noor, and Tin not surprised. But I trust you do 
realize the circumstances under which this plan to safeguard 

the treasure must have been made? 

‘The battle of Sambhugarh,’ Noor said excitedly, was 
fought on 29 May 1658. If I remember correctly, that’d be 
about fifteen months before Prince Dara was beheaded by 
Aurangzeb. Dara was under intense pressure.’ 

‘Precisely. The. reigning and aged King Shahjahan, who 
wanted Dara to mle after him, was too sick to get directly 
involved. Prince Dara knew that all his three brothers, and 
especially Aurangzeb, were eager to succeed their ailing 
father, and were using all the resources at their command to 
win 'the support of the nobles at the Mughal court.’ 

‘There must’ve been few people whom Dara could have 
trusted,’ Noor said. 

‘So, Noor, it doesn’t seem so surprising that historians 
haven’t known about the plan all along?’ 

‘Yes, if something was meant to be kept a secret, it 
would’ve been kept carefully hidden. But that brings up 
another question, brother Shamsu. What good would it have 
done Dara to stash away a substantial part of the royal 
treasure?’ 

‘That’s difficult to say, Noor, but he may’ve wanted to 
secure the future of his wife and his seven sons, if not his 
own. Remember that in Mughal times the king confiscated 
aU the property and possessions of the family of a deceased 
nobleman. Dara was a sensitive man, and was dearly in love 
with his only wife and their children. He would’ve wished 
that Nadira should live with dignity even if he were to get 
killed in battle. Dara might also have nursed the fond hope 
that he could retrieve the fortune after he became king, after 
vanquishing his brothers.’ 
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‘All this is plausible, Shamsu bliai, but what evidence do 
you have that this is true? You do agree that credible history 
needs proof?’ 

‘Noor, I’ll be unable to tell you more on the phone. I can 
see the postmaster Bashir looking at me curiously from 
behind the counter. What I’ve told you isn’t known to 
anyone: not my wife, not even my son, Badmddin. You, 
dear brother, are the only one I have confided in.’ 

Noor listened to Shamsuddin with rapt attention. He 
could sense that the head priest of the shrine at Aishmuqam 
was panting as he spoke. It was evident that Shamsuddin was 
anxious. 

‘You can tnjst me, brother,’ Noor reassured him. ‘What 
you’ve told me is just between the two of us. Let me know 
when you’d like to come to Delhi. I shall be glad to help.’ 

‘Thank you. I knew I could trust you, Noor. That’s why 
I had no hesitation in calling you. The current state of things 
in the Kashmir Valley causes me great anxiety. I want to 
protect our shrine, and all that it stands for, along with the 
amanat that has been with us for about 300 years. Reading 
and understanding the scrolls would help us do just that. 
Forty years ago my father shared some infomiation about the 
scrolls and other relatively unknown aspects of our shrine 
that I think have relevance today. I’ll make plans to be in 
Delhi witliin a week, and we can talk freely then.’ 

Noor agreed. 

‘I shall look forward to meeting you.’ 




Nine 


Going over the conversation he had had with Noor over the 
telephone earlier in the day, Shamsuddin remembered the 
first time his father had taken him deep within the adytum 
of the shrine at Aishmuqam. That had happened almost forty 
years ago ... 

‘This shrine is centuries old, as you know, dear son, the 
elder Bandey had said to Shamsuddin that summer evening. 
As he spoke, his right ami, in its long-sleeved cloak, had 
swept the air in the cavern to demonstrate that he meant 
every nook and cranny of the shrine. 

The head priest at that time, he had spontaneously decided 
to take his son beyond the shrine’s rocky sanctum sanctomm. 
Or that is what Shamsuddin, then in his late twenties, had 
thought. Much later it dawned on him that his father had 
probably been motivated by the developments in the Valley 
in 1953. A political leader beloved of Kashmiris had been 
dismissed from power and put behind bars. Life in the state 
had been tense for many months thereafter. 

They had been in the heart of the cave, which also housed 
the grave of the ascetic Zainashah. The tombstone was 
covered with green velvet, elegandy embroidered with the 
sayings of the sage. The limestone cave was amply lit with 
clusters of large candles. 
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The elder Bandey had asked Shamsuddin to follow him. 
He gi*abbed a candle and stooped towards an opening that 
was hidden behind velvet drapes covering the rocky wall. 
When the head priest moved the heavy fabric to one side, 
revealing the opening fiiUy, Shamsuddin had looked at him, 
a little surprised. Even in the faint light he could discern that 
the opening led to a dark, narrow passageway. 

‘Son, there’s a time for certain things to be revealed,’ the 
elder Bandey had said. ‘Now’s the time for you to know 
more about this holy place. I couldn’t have shared these 
secrets earlier.’ 

Father and son had moved carefully through the dark 
passage, crouching where the jutting rocks made it necessary 
to bend down. The path sloped gently downwards within 
the mountain. The air was cool and smelled of moist earth. 

Soon they had found themselves at the mouth of a wide, 
empty cave. Turning left, Bandey senior had moved towards 
a flat rock, about seven feet high and four feet wide, 
engraved with inscriptions in Sharda and Persian. 

‘What’s the writing on this rock tablet, father?’ Shamsuddin 
had said. 

‘This is the opening verse of an ancient Hindu treatise in 
the Kashmiri script, Sharda, translated into Persian by some 
mystics who meditated here. The caves of this shrine are hill 
of such relics. Behind this is a stairway which will take us to 
a level below,’ he had said and tried to shift'the tablet to one 
side. 

Shamsuddin had grabbed the tablet from the left, expecting 
it to be heavy and unwieldy. But it had been light and could 
be moved easily. The elder Bandey had smiled as he saw his 
son stumble. 

‘This tablet is made of soapstone. Because it’s light, it has 
been used to cover the opening in the rocky wall behind it 
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• c' hi' said as the two men gently pushed the 
tor ccntunes, ne saia a;> i**'- 

tablet to one side. seemed too narrow for 

This a-ve»W an 

more than one person to enter ^t- a t • V 
opening was a steep flight of steps going down. 

After .hey had gone down abon. aventy-five s.eps, .hey 
had found a heavy wooden door wi.h n.s.ed n.e.al s..,ds 

blocking the passageway. . • , i t 

The Lad priest had taken out a six-mch long L-shaped 

iron rod from an inner pocket of his thick woollen p/ie,u«. 
He had used the longer ami of the tool to manipulate the 
uvo inches of the smaller end into a slit at the upper ng t 
of the door. The smaUer end engaged with a vertical metal 
strip on the door with a sharp ‘click’. The heavy door had 
made a grating sound when the elder Bandey pressed down 
on the longer ami of the rod. Then, with a hard push from 
him, the door had creaked open into a wide hall. 

As Shamsuddin’s eyes had adjusted to the limited light, he 
had seen that the hall contained thousands of articles. Ancient 
artefacts lay in neat piles inside open wooden boxes. Silver 
utensils, dulled with age, rolled-up silken aigs and an 
assortment of swords, spears and battleaxes took much of the 
space on one side. On the other side were wooden and 
metal chests. 

Shamsuddin had also noticed bronze flgurines and stone 
statuettes, leather-bound books, shiny urns and porcelain jars 


decorated with floral motifs. 

His father had walked over to a large metal chest, raised 
the candle and asked Shamsuddin to join him. 

‘I’ve brought you here to see this,’ the elder Bandey had 
whispered as he handed the candle to his son and, using the 
L-shaped rod once more, prized open the chest. 

In the flickering light of the candle Shamsuddin had seen 
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that the left half of the metal chest contained about a dozen 
silver cylinders, blackened by age but with discernible intricate 
designs on the surface. 

In the other half of the chest was a golden box—about 
nine inches long, five inches wide and five inches deep— 
inlaid with thousands of small precious stones all around and 
with intricate calligraphy on the lid. 

Shamsuddin had let out an audible gasp. 

‘I can see that you’re quite astounded by all this, my son, 
and that’s quite natural,’ the head priest had said. ‘That’s the 
reason all this has been kept a secret. We don’t want these 
artefacts to detract us or the laity from reaching our spiritual 
goals.’ 

Shamsuddin had nodded his head in agreement but had 
been eager to know what the box contained. 

‘Father, what’s inside the box?’ 

‘The box has never been opened by me or by my father. 
That’s all I can tell you. Whatever’s inside the box—if 
there’s anything at all—is part of the aimiiat which we’re 
duty-bound to preserve and protect.’ 

Shamsuddin had not been satisfied. His father had sensed 
this and had quickly drawn his attention to the other 
valuables inside the chest. 

He had pointed towards the cylinders and said, ‘There’re 
about twenty or so of these twelve-inch-long cylinders, each 
one numbered. 1 think all of them contain old manuscripts, 
some on chamois leather and, some on parcliment. We aren t 
supposed to open any of them either at least not till there 
is imminent danger to the shrine and we find ourselves 
unable to protect its sanctity.’ 

Then, resting his left hand on the Ud of the gem-studded 
golden box, he had turned to Shamsuddin. 

‘You didn’t believe me when I told you that neither my 
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6th«r nor I’ve ever opened .his box. Bn. ill never lie .o 
you. I've ..ever ope..ed .bis box. And I do... w.sl. tha. it 
should be opened, eirher in ...y life.i...e or yo..rs, or .ha. of 

your children.’ i • i 

It had been evident that the head priest was shanng the 

secrets his father had made him privy to decades ago. 

' ‘Now listen carefully. This golden box has been here for 
over 300 years. It belongs to the disciples of the great Sufi 
mystic Miyan Mir. It was received here on condition that it 
wouldn’t be tampered with until the reigning Mughal 
emperor, who was also a disciple of Miyan Mir, asked for it. 
It has been here ever since as an aiiiaiiat —in ti'ust with us. 
We’ve been protecting this, and all else here, for a long, long 
time. What I’m telling you has been carried down by word 
of mouth from the time these goods were placed in our 
custody. As far as 1 know, there’s no written record of who 
brought these things here or why.’ 

Shamsuddin had said nothing. He had been mystified. 
The head priest had uttered a quiet prayer and closed the 
chest. Taking the candle back from his son, he had made it 
known that it was time to return. 

At that time, Shamsuddin had not known that he would 
have to wait for forty years before he would come any closer 
to understanding the mysteries of the shrine at Aishniuqam. 








Ten 


It was Sunday, September 4, and Pirzada Shamsuddin was 
finally in Delhi to meet Professor Noor Ali at the Jawaharlal 
Nehru University campus. 

The two spent considerable time going over the items 
Shamsuddin had brought from Aishmuqam. 

There were two things the priest was especially keen to 
show to the professor: a cylindrical reliquary and a letter. 

The reliquary was a twelve-inch long, ornate silver tube, 
not more than two inches in diameter. It was closed on both 
ends, with closely fitting, cup-shaped lids. The silver tube 
was wrapped in a tight canvas covering that had dulled and 
frayed with age. 

‘This silver container has been taken from a chest lying in 
the adytum of the holy shrine at Aishmuqam,’ Shamsuddin 
told Noor. ‘This is one of about twenty or so similar 
containers in a chest in our shrine. It has been lying there 
amid many other valuable items, untouched for centuries. 

Shamsuddin gently removed the faded canvas glove from 
the tube. Tve brought this relic to show you what s inside 
them,’ he said. ‘I’ve opened aU the other reliquaries and 
identiSed those scrolls that seemed to be connected. I left the 
rest behind. The scrolls are with me. 1 need your help to find 
out what they convey.’ 
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‘Docs this tube contain something special?’ Noor asked. 

‘Tlie silver tube, as all the othei's in the shrine, contains a 
scroll too, but this one and the others I’ve brought along are 
written on chamois leather,’ Shamsuddin said, as he prised 
open one of the cup-like caps from the tube. Then pulling 
out six rectangular rolled skins gingerly, he placed them on 
a table and flattened them out, holding the ends down. 

The topmost scroU had elegant Persian calligraphy within 
bright geoiiietrical designs. 

*Noor, this Farsi calligraphy is of the most exquisite quality 
that I’ve ever seen.’ 

Noor looked intently at the scrolls on the table, impressed 
with the elegance of the writing. 

These are the six scrolls that I thought were connected, 
and that’s why I’ve brought them with me, aU rolled into 
one silver tube.’ 

‘What did you find in them to link these six scrolls 
together, Shanisu?’ Noor asked. The style of writing on all 
seems to be similar.’ 

‘I think there’s a connection because only these six scrolls 
have the sixth, seventh and eighth lines from the top written 
in golden script. The rest of the scrolls are all in black. I can 
read what has been written, but I still can’t quite make out 
what the scrolls are really about. That’s why, Noor, I need 
your help. From what I know of the Zainashah shrine, these 
scrolls as well as the other items stored in Aishmuqam might 
contain a potent remedy for protecting the amauat fi’om 
anyone with evil designs.’ 

The professor was a pragmatic man. Though Shamsuddin 
had spoken to him about the amciiuit at the shrine in 
Aishmuqam, he just could not get himself to believe that the 
A/lughal prince Dara Shukoh would have chosen to conceal 
a treasure there. 
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Holt' could something as important as that have eluded historians, 
he wondered. Besides, Noor was not sure the scrolls would 
have any information about how to protect the shrine. 

‘May I have a look at the scrolls, please?’ 

Shamsuddin moved the scrolls towards Noor. There were 
six, light-coloured rectangular pieces of chamois, each about 
a foot long and nine inches wide. Each piece of treated skin 
had a neat border with a design comprising geometrical 
shapes in gold, gieen and red, with an inner border about 
half an inch wide, depicting a lush green creeper, with leaves 
painted in considerable detail. The vines seemed to be 
weaving their way all around the margins. The creepers were 
interspersed with solid red dots depicting many bunches of 
beiTies, some of which were being eaten by golden-yellow 
birds that looked like orioles. 

Within each frame was text written in black ink in Old 
Persian, and a few lines in golden paint that stood out for 
their form and stylized calligraphy. 

Noor agreed with Shamsuddin that he too had never seen 
anything like this. 

Both the friends had studied Persian and were able to grasp 
that the writing was in Farsi. The language was not modern, 
and Noor conjectured that it was more likely to be akin to 
the kind of Farsi that was used throughout the Indian 
subcontinent during the Mughal rule. 

Noor took out his reading glasses and began to read a 
scroll. Shamsuddin joined him. For about ten minutes the 
two bespectacled men remained quiet as they pored over the 
contents of the scrolls. 

Noor .finally turned to Shamsuddin. ‘I think this is a 
portion of the mystical treatise written in Persian, the Sin- 
i-Akbar, which would translate into ‘The Great Secret. As 
you know, this scholarly book was compiled by the 
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sevctitcenth-century Muglial prince Dara Shukoh, and consists 
mostly of translations from the Upanishads. It 11 take a little 
time to fully comprehend the relevance of these skin scrolls. 
So I’d suggest that you stay with me for as long as is needed. 
We’ll examine these wonderful folios together.’ 

Shamsuddin looked surprised. It was as if he expected 
something else. You think these are portions of Prince 
Dara’s Sin-i-Akbafi Are you sure, Noor? 

That’s what I gather from a cursory reading of these three 
scrolls.’ 

‘Wliat about the numeral ‘1’ at the top of these scrolls? 
What does that denote? Besides, why are the sixth, the 
seventh and eighth lines on each of the scrolls in golden 
ink?’ 

Noor took a closer look at the scrolls. Each of the six 
scrolls had the Hindu numeral ‘1’ written at the top, almost 
like a page number. If the numerals were page numbers they 
should have increased as he read the scrolls from right to left, 
and moved from one folio to the next. But that was not the 
case. 

The professor also could not undentand why some lines 
were written in a golden tint. Noor read out the portion in 
gold from one of the scrolls. It was obviously unconnected 
to the rest of the matter on the scroU. 

He grabbed a pencil and scribbled a loose translation of the 
lines he had just read out on a sheet of paper. 

‘What does this mean?’ he said to no one in particular, as 
he handed the paper with the translation to Shamsuddin. It 
read: Their gaze on the Iwelve-petalled source forever shall be. 

This is an annotation to the main text for sure, but it 
doesn t make any sense. What do you think, brother Shamsu? 
What is the “twelve-petalled source”?’ 

It could mean many things. There are twelve zodiacal 
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signs, and maybe the source could be something in the 
heavens. But let’s take a closer look at these scrolls. Vm 
convinced that the answer ! seek lies in these golden lines, 
Noor.’ 

‘Yes, yes, I see your point. Obviously, the scrolls and the 
golden verses have a connection, but I’m not sure what that 
connection is, and if it’s really significant from the pei-spective 
of our shrine.’ 

Shamsuddin looked at Noor, a little unsure. 

‘May I suggest that we get the contents of the chest from 
Aishmuqam to Delhi and work together on the scrolls?’ 
Noor inquired. 

‘I’m soiTy, but as I’ve told you before, that wouldn’t be 
appropriate. The chest with its contents belongs to the 
shrine. Instead, you should come with me to Aishmuqam 
and we can go through the scrolls and the other items 
together. But if the scrolls are simply parts of Dara Shukoh’s 
Sirr-i-Akbar, his book of translations of the Upanishads, then 
you’ve deepened the mystery in my mind. I see no reason 
then why the scrolls should’ve been kept at our shrine in 
Aishmuqam.’ 

‘What do you mean? Dara Shukoh was a spiritually . 
inclined Mughal prince, and ‘The Great Secret’ is a mystical 
text. That could’ve been reason enough. Besides, he was a 
spiritual seeker and wrote two other well-known books, the 
Sakinat-ul-AHliya and the Saftnat-ul-Aiiliya, about the many 
contemporaiy mystics in the Indian subcontinent during his 
time.’ 

‘Maybe. All along I remember being told that the artefacts 
that lay in the adytum of the shrine, and especially in the 
chest from where this set of scrolls has been obtained, 
contain a remedy against anyone who has evil intentions, and 
who may be ill-intentioned toward the shrine. But if they’re 
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merely parts of a Mughal prince’s writings, then I’m not so 
sure,' 

But Shanisuddin did wonder if the nobleman who had 
recently appeared to him in the dream was Dara Shukoh. 
That seemed to fit in with what Noor had just told him. But 
why should the scrolls have been in Aishmuqam? Where was 
tlie mystical weapon that he had hoped to learn about to 
protect the shrine and the spiritual heritage of Kashmir? 

After a little while Shamsuddin spoke up. ‘Noor, I’d be 
happy to leave this liistorical treasure with you for a few 
weeks. After which I’d like you to come to Aishmuqam and 
we shall together delve into the matter further. I’ve also 
recovered a letter-like parchment from the chest. I’ll start 
working on that.’ 

‘Are you sure it’d be all right to leave these skins behind?’ 
Noor asked. 

‘Yes, I’m sure it will be all right. Nobody but you and I’ll 
know of this. When you’re done you can personally deliver 
the reliquary with the scrolls'to me and I’ll put them back 
where they belong within the shrine.’ 

‘You can count on me, brother Shamsu.’ 

‘1 know 1 can rely on you, Noor. But I hope you 
appreciate that you’ll have to work swiftly to interpret the 
contents of these sLx scrolls, the golden lines and other 
features. We n^ed to know why a portion of Dara Shukoh’s 
Sirr-i-Ak’bar has been lying in the shrine for over 300 years, 
and what the other scrolls lying there are all about.’ 



Eleven 


Najib Kandahari was feeling quite at home in the valley of 
Kashmir. He had quickly endeared himself to his amir, and 
had commenced his ‘operations’ in the region with enthusiasm. 

Today he was wearing a grey tunic, a coarse woollen 
waistcoat and a black salwar that was wet and sticking to his 
legs. A khaki assault vest rested lightly on top of the 
waistcoat. On his feet he wore ankle-high boots with tough 
latex soles—the ones that are standard issue in the US Anny. 
A proper camouflage in the fading light of the evening. 

His clothes were wet. The weather was dull and rainy. 

As he ran along the boulder-strewn riverbank, he held on 
tightly to the woven cloth strap of his shiny and wet AK-47 
assault rifle that was slung on his left shoulder. His tight grip 
prevented the weapon from bobbing up and down, even as he 
sprinted surefootedly across the smooth rocks by the river. 
His tall frame, broad shoulders and muscular physique gave 
him the look of a wet, ferocious beast bounding in the wild. 

A few minutes ago he had almost been swept away by the 
surging, icy white waters of the bidder River, not far from 
Aishmuqam, which he had managed to cross with diflaculty. 
Though wet and bedraggled, he paid no‘ heed to the cold 
pounding rain and the strong chilly winds that were buffeting 
his bony, bearded face. 
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The man was in a hurry. Yet, despite the rain and the 
pierciniij winds, lie was running with the swiftness of a 
mountain goat. 

It is a ffrcat honour to have been selected once again for another 
special mission, lie thought. To have been asked to complete this 
assignment solo is itself a commendation. My fnendship with the 
High Command and my loyalty is proving to be rewarding. Very 
soon, inshallah, I shall be made the amir of the southern and the 
eastern parts of the Kashmir Valley. 

Najib Kandahari had reason to be pleased. 

Barely a week ago he had added another lurid feather in 
his cap. The sequence of events that led to his triumph was 
still fresh in his mind. 

‘Najib, by the order of the High Command and in the 
name of Allah, the Merciful, you have been assigned the role 
of a leader for a very delicate mission.’ The amir had chosen 
to give the directions personally. 

‘Najib is always ready. You know it. What do you want 
me to do?’ His voice had been gruff. 

‘You will not be working alone. You will lead a team of 
three of our brothers to accomplish a very special task. The 
High Command across the border has specifically entrusted 
the task to you. But there is a condition: no errors will be 
tolerated.’ 

‘Najib is prepared for anything. With the grace of Allah, 
there will be no errors/ 

‘The task is to abduct a senior official of the Government 
of India, a VIP, who is visiting Srinagar very soon. The VIP 

will travel to Gulmarg for work, and has to be ambushed en 
route.’ 


The brief had been precise. 

You and your three-man team 
critical operation without the VIP 


are to accomplish this 
getting hurt. The VIP 
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would then be our bargaining chip to secure our goals. Is 
this clear, brother Najib?’ 

Najib had grunted. ‘I belong to a group that is known as 
the Warriors of Wahab. We do not know the meaning of 
defeat. When would the VIP be arriving? I am eager to 
begin this noble cnisade against the enemy, hishallah, success 
will be mine.’ 

‘Amen, amen!’ the amir had responded. ‘We will then use 
the bargaining trophy to secure the release of our jailed 
leaders being held in difterent prisons in Kaslimir and elsewhere.’ 


Najib smiled as he thought about the abduction. His jihadi 
brother on the team, javed, had dressed up as a policeman 
and had played the part of a cop with credible ease. At the 
right rime he had stopped the car in which the VIP was 
being driven to Gulmarg—a beautifi.il meadow-resort to the 
east of Srinagar. Najib and his team had deliberately chosen 
a desolate section of the highway, lined with poplar trees, to 
carry out their plan. They had been given the details of the 
car the VIP was to travel by, and they had waited patiently 
for the vehicle before putting their plan in motion. 

At first Javed had reported back in panic that the VIP was 
not to be found in the car that they had stopped: only his 
wife. However, when the VIP’s driver had been roughed up 
a bit, they learned that the VIP was a woman, and very 
much in the car. 

The nervous driver had been securely bound, gagged and 
dumped into the fields of ripened corn beyond the poplars. 
The car too had been pushed off the road, and it had 
trundled along the sloping edge of the highway till it got 
tightly wedged between two tall poplars. 
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Tlie woman VIP had been quickly hustled into the 
abductoi-s’ waiting ambulance. 

But that had been some time ago. 

Todty, Najib had an even more daring scheme to accomplish. 
He was determined to make everything work smoothly. 


Najib had been struck by the brave front that the woman 
VIP had put up. Even when she had realized that she was 
being kidnapped, she hadn’t screamed or cried as Najib had 
expected. She was also very attractive, and Najib couldn’t 
help noticing that she was well proportioned and full of 
youthful promise. 

Far more beautiful and fuller than GnI-beden, he had told 
himself 

He had decided to pay his attention to her untouched 
beauty and sensuality at the most opportune time. 

When it had finally dawned on the woman that she was 
in grave danger, she had nervously attempted to speak to the 
men in Kashmiri. Javed, the only Kashmiri militant in the 


group of four and the one who understood the language, had 
responded., 

Thereafter, she had remained quiet. As the men sped away 
to their first hiding place in the getaway ambulance, Najib, 
who issued orders in his accented Urdu, had inquired about 
what the woman had said to Javed. 

Javed had looked at Najib with a serious look in his eyes, 
before answering. ‘She wanted me to know that she was a 
ashmin and that she was against violence. She told me her 
name and said that she lived with her aged mother who had 
no other support ... she requested that she be released . ..’ 
Javed hadn’t finished his sentence. 
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Najib had given Javed a cold, dirty look. ‘Just because you 
are a Kashmiri and we are Afghans, don’t you dare think that 
you can curry favour with this Hindi bitch. If I find out that 
you are doing anything that I have not personally ordered, 

1 shall rip out your liver with my bare hands and feed it to 
the fucking crows in your village. Do you get it?’ Najib’s 
words had been uttered with a fHghtening ferocity that made 
even Javed cringe. 

Javed had said nothing, but his eyes had mirrored a raging 
fui 7 within him. 

‘What is the VIP’s name?’ Najib had asked Javed a few 
minutes later, in a voice that was stiU dripping venom. 

‘Her name is Namrata,’ Javed had answered, without 
making any eye contact with Najib. ‘That is “humility” in 
our language.’ 

Najib had let out a grunt. 

Thereafter, there had been no further conversation. Not 
until the abductors had reached their temporary hideout 
with their quarry; 

Najib could not tolerate imperfection. 



Twelve 


It had been eight long and weary days since Namrata had been 
with her captors. There had not been a single day when she 
and the men guarding her had not been on the move—often 
for ten or twelve hours a day, and mostly on foot—through 
the gulches and narrow mountain paths that connected the 
scattered villages nestled within the Kashmir Valley. 

The sun had set three hours ago and the sky was pitch- 
dark. The dense woods through which the group of four— 
Namrata and the three men who were guarding her—had 
trudged for the past hour had been an ordeal. Namrata’s legs 
hurt badly from the strain of walking over a path she could 
barely see. She was therefore relieved when Javed directed 
the group to a large house made of unbaked bricks in a 
clearing within the forest. 

For shelter, Namrata and her captors had forced themselves 
upon hapless householders in their homesteads along the 
way. Namrata was sad to have to take refuge in the homes 
of fanuhes who had been coerced into giving her and the 
militants shelter, bedding and food. But she knew she had no 
choice and bravely accepted the arrangement. 

That was how the group forced itself into the home of the 
unsuspecting owner of a'large apple orchard in a village. The 
stocky man who had opened the door with a frightened look 
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when he heard it being loudly rapped hadn’t seen Nanirata 
since she stopd quietly in the shadows. Instead, his eyes fell 
on Javed, who had cunningly clasped his gun with his left 
hand as he stood facing the door, 

Javed said nothing, but merely used his left hand and the 
muzzle of his AK-47, to hint that he wanted the man to 
make way for them. The non-verbal cues must have been 
very clear, since the stocky man started remonstrating. 

‘I have to leave for Anantnag early die next morning,’ he 
pleaded. ‘Even the other male members of our family are 
away travelling. How can 1 let you in, to be with just the 
womenfolk? Please go somewhere else.’ 

Javed still said nothing. He simply switched his weapon to 
his right hand and in a swift motion removed the magazine 
with the other hand and clipped it right back with a loud, 
terrifying ‘click’. 

That was when the stocky man caught sight of Nanirata 
and probably guessed who she was. Without looking at 
Javed, he quickly changed tack and allowed the four to enter 
his home. Javed glanced at his comrades and walked into the 
house with a swagger. 

Nanirata too began to breathe easily. She was relieved that 
she could rest her tired feet, and uttered a prayer of gratitude 
to Shiva. 

Once inside, Javed, who had been guarding Nanirata, 
barked his orders. ‘Make sure that the meal ydu prepare for 
us is a sumptuous one. Don’t be frugal with us. We’ve 
walked a long distance to- bring you freedom, azadi. That’s 
the least you can do for the movement. We would be fine 
with some chicken if lamb isn’t available. And yes, don’t 
forget the bedding. Besides, we need separate rooms for 
ourselves and our sister here,’ Javed said looking towards 
Nanirata. 
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The women of the house were quick to grasp the lengthy 
list of all that the visitors needed. It wasn’t long before a few 
chickens from the house-owner’s coop were brought out 
and reluctantly slaughtered for that evening’s meal. 

About an hour or so later Namrata had freshened up 
somewhat and was seated on the coarsely carpeted floor in 
one of the rooms. 


When dinner was brought to Namrata, she noticed that the 
niiddle-agd woman who was attending to her was ashen 
and looked terribly concerned. 

Namrata's heart pounded in her chest. She feared for the 
worst. 

‘Is somefhing the matter? Is everyone all right?’ Namrata 
asked the woman eagerly, speaking Kashmiri in soft tones 
and tryingjto build rapport. 

The woman looked Namrata in the eye and then gave a 
fiirrive glance around the room, making sure that the three 
militants were not within earshot. Namrata, who was sitting 
with her back against the wall, leaned forward eagerly, not 
paying attention to the plate of rice, chicken and /lak/i that 
had just been placed in front of her. 

The \yoman beat her bosom gently as she responded to 
Namrata s question. ‘Aliphoo, alipiwo,' she exclaimed, using a 
mystical word to ward off evil. ‘May the scoundrels who 
have abducted you perish! You are my daughter and I wiU 
pray for your safe release. Aliphoo, ahplwoV 

Namrata looked down, as tears welled up in her eyes, 
he woman continued. ‘Have you heard? Some horrible 
people have surrounded the holy town of grar-i-Sharif and 
threatened to bum down the whole place if the people living 
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there don’t comply with their demands. We are worried 
about the shrine of Nuruddin sahib. Fm also very concerned 
for my sister’s family who live there,’ 

Namrata knew that this was bad news. Qrai'i-Sharif was 
the town that housed the shrine of Nunde-rishi, the mystic 
saint of Kashmir who lived in the fourteenth century. He 
had always been revered and loved by Hindus and Muslims 
alike, and many stories of his life were used as parables to 
help people lead virtuous lives. 

Nunde-rishi was known in Kashmir by many names. 
Some called him ‘Baba’, the Venerable One. Others caUed 
him ‘Sahaz-Anand’, The Source of Innocent Bliss, and still 
others referred to him as ‘Nuruddin’, the Light of the Faith, 
which was also his given name. By any name, Namrata 
knew, he was still a uniquely Kashmiri mystic, and the 
successor, in some sense, to the tradition of die mystical 
Pandit woman, the inimitable Lalleshwari or Lale Ded. 
Namrata also knew that every single day, Nunde-rishi’s 
shrine in (^rar-i-Sharif was thronged by thousands of Kashmiri 
people from all over. 

‘Let’s all pray that things don’t go out of hand and 
everyone is safe, including your sister’s family,’ Namrata held 
the hand of the woman, tiydng to reassure her. Then 
noticing the appetizing meal in front of her, she squeezed the 
woman’s hand gently. 

‘Thank you for this food and for allowing us in.’ 

The woman took Namrata’s hand in her own and kissed 
it. 

She then wiped her tears and hurriedly left the room. 

What Namrata did not know—^because she was in no 
position to keep track—was that a mysterious, blazing fire 
had already started in Qrar-i-Sharif 

It had been a few days since news of the siege of Qrar, as 
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the locals called the place, had been reported by the press. 
Trouble had been brewing for a while. A few weeks ago the 
situation had taken a sudden twist when the Indian Army 
had confirmed that about thirty to forty heavily anned 
militants had suiTeptitioiisly infiltrated Qrar, cleverly avoiding 
the patrolling soldiers and the police force. The men had 
then remained hidden—lying low in abandoned buildings 
and in the homes of a few sympathizei-s—until it was time 
to strike. 

And they had struck wildly. 

i 

i 






Thirteen 


A gi’ini-faced Brigadier Angad, a decorated officer of the 
Indian Anny, was monitoring the situation regularly. He 
took a look at the thick black smoke billowing from the 
heart of the town. 

This doesn't look good, he muttered to himself, shaking his 
head. 

The Indian Anny, which had surrounded (prar since the 
militants had taken control, was monitoring the grim scene 
from an almond grove overlooking the ancient town. 

It was close to 1700 hours and it was time for Brigadier 
Angad’s debnefing session with his superiors. 

He strode to the structure made of corrugated and 
galvanized sheets that housed the radio equipment and 
indicated to the operator that it was time to connect with 
headquarters. 

‘This is Brigadier Angad, sir,’ his sonorous voice boomed 
into the microphone. ‘Reporting on enemy ground ops 
from Qrar-i-Sharif.’ 

‘Roger, Brigadier. We hear you loud and clear. Proceed 
with the gathered intelligence and facts.’ 

‘Thank you, sir. As of 1650 hours today I have confinned 
reports that enemy personnel, numbering between thirty and 
thirty-five men, have now emerged, battle-ready and 
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motivated to take on our paramilitaiy forces and the police, 
1 hey have aheady taken control of most of the town. 
Yesterday night, they seem to have started a fire very close 
to the shrine of Kashmir’s patron-saint, Nunde-rishi sahib. I 
have yet to receive infonnation on the extent of damage to 
the shrine due to this, and what triggered the fire. Sections 
ot the town have been affected by the fire, and smoke is still 
billowing out. Today a few fire trucks arrived early in the 
moming, but they were unable to enter the town till barely 
an hour ago, sir. The fire seems to have devastated large 
sections of the town, even as the firefighters from Srinagar 
and Pulwama were camping helplessly on the outskirts of 
Qrar. Now they have been able to force their way in with 
the help of a group of citizens and are attempting to bring 
the conflagration under control.’ 

‘Why could the firemen not do their job till now, 
Brigadier? Was there enemy fire upon them?’ 

Yes, sir. Sniper fire kept the firemen pinned down, sir. 
And none of the townsfolk had the courage to defy the 
militants. When the few police personnel, at the only police 
post in the town, tried to intervene and help, they were shot 
at. A couple of them have been killed. I am told a few others 
have been gagged and bound. Their condition is not known. 

This IS not at all good. Brigadier, not good at all.’ 

I agree, sir. In fact, from our vantage point, we could see 
t e aming tongues of the fire consume the wooden houses. 
Like a fiendish dragon let loose. The poor civilians just 
watched with the utmost horror.’ 

That’s inhuman!’ a general at headquarters growled 

empathize with his superior. He had felt 

is *’>*^«biiefing. ‘It is clear, sir, that the battle 

rs now formally in the open. AU vehicles moving into or out 
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of (prar are subjected to a thorough scrutiny and are aUowed 
in only after they navigate sand-fdled oil drums and barricades 
erected by the militants.’ 

‘What about the local people, their leaders? Haven’t they 
objected?’ an officer at h^dquarten inquired, 

‘Sir, as I mentioned, everyone is temfied. The killing of 
the policemen was a big blow. Then a few people who had 
objected to the restrictions being imposed on their movement 
were also brutally gunned down yesterday and their vehicles 
set on fire. Naturally, the thousands of people who would 
visit the shrine of Nunde-rishi daily have also stopped 
coming. Word has spread that the jihadis are against anyone 
visiting the shrines of saints. All those found defying that 
writ have been warned. They have been threatened that any 
violations would attract severe reprisals, including death.’ 

The silence at the other end gave Angad the feeling that 
his superiors were extremely concerned. Then there was a 
muffled chatter, after which one of the generals in the 
briefing room spoke up. 

‘Brigadier, we have unconfirmed reports that the militants 
are spreading the canard that they had succeeded in freeing 
Qrar fi*om the clutches of India, or something to that effect. 
We have heard that tliis version of events in Qrar is also 
being spread by those sympathetic to the mercenaries and is 
being taken for fact in the neighbouring villages. Why are 
there no reporters giving the public a clearer picture of 
what’s actually happening out there?’ 

Angad knew about the propaganda war that the militants 
had unleashed. He was also aware why the response of the 
media was muted. He decided to speak his mind. 

‘Very few reporters are allowed into Qrar to ascertain the 
ground realities, sir, which explains why no authentic reports 
are available to the public at large. The few h^iclpicked 

/ 

/' 
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reportei-s who are allowed beyond the banicades are handed 
over a videotape, entirely filmed and edited by the militants. 
They are given veiy specific instmctions to have the tapes 
broadcast over all the major TV channels.’ 

'And the reporters always comply? Is that what you’re 
hinting at. Brigadier? 

'Yes sir!’ Angad replied without a moment’s thought. 

Angad also shared with his superiors intelligence that the 
militants were planning something much more theatrical to 
demonstrate that it was they who were now in complete 
control of the town. 

When he was done, he heard the muffled voices of his 
seniors at headquarters once again. Then the general officer 
in command spoke: 'Brigadier, we appreciate the detailed 
briefing. Thank you. No action is called for till further 
notice. Maintain status quo. Remind our boys not to storm 
the town. We suspect that the mihtants would use any action 
by us as an excuse to damage the shrine of Nunde-rishi. The 
mercenaries are trained to obliterate anything that they 
consider outside their narrow interpretation of religion and 
culture, and any excuse is good enough for them and their 
ISI handlers to get them going, especially if the actions could 
then be imputed to someone else.’ 

'Yes, sir. 1 follow you, sir,’ Angad replied. 

'Good. You know. Brigadier, that the shrine of Nunde- 
rishi at Qrar-i-Sharif is especially a chosen target of the 
Wahabi-indoctrinated foreign mercenaries. You’ll have to be 
alert. We expect the next report at 2300 hours today if there 
are no unprecedented developments. Otherwise the SOP 
applies. Good luck. Over and out.’ 





Fourteen 


As always the brief that Najib had received was precise. 
The head priest of the shrine at Aishmuqam had been 
vehemently denouncing the jihadi violence in Kashfiiir and 
blaming Islamic militants for wrecking the peace. Duing the 
recent Friday prayers he had lashed out against the presence 
of Afghans in Kashmir and criticized the militants v^ho had 
abducted the woman scientist. 

The priest had also disrupted the efforts to' raise funds for 
Islamic causes and jihad. \ 

With that, he had crossed a dangerous line. 


Along the boulder-strewn banks of the bidder, Najib had 
noticed an abandoned wooden hut behind a copse. He had 
decided to make it his base for the next few days, till his 
mission was accomplished. 

Najib had spent two days in his small hideout. It had 
rained incessantly for a day and the bidder had swollen and 
thundered ever more noisily past his hut. But Najib had used 
his time well and had shadowed his prey diligently. 

Today he had decided to strike. 
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The huTific discovciy in the nioniing had brought normal 
life in Aishmuqam to a standstill. The headless body of the 
pious lirzada Shainsuddin Bandey had been found in a pool 
of conjealed blood on the floor of an abandoned timber hut 
on the left bank of the bidder. 

His battered bifocal spectacles lay on the floor, along with 
a few Iroken teeth. It was apparent that the priest had been 
beaten and tortured before being put to a terrible death. 


A canittaman and his news reporter, the local representatives 
of a Ddhi-based TV network, were in Anantnag when news 
of Shansuddin Bandey’s murder liit the wires. They lushed 
to Aishniuqam. 

Duriiig the course of the day the reporter, a dark-haired, 
impressionable Kashmiri man in his late twenties, learnt from 
Bashir, the postmaster, that Shainsuddin had recendy gone to 
meet a Ijistorian friend in Delhi. 

‘This jvhen he hated travelling,’ Bashir said. ‘It must’ve 
been something very important for him to have made the 
trip.’ 


When the news reached Delhi, Noor was devastated. He had 
plunged deep into the task of deciphering the scrolls and the 
unusual golden verses as soon as Shainsuddin had left for 
Kashmir. He would speak to Shamsuddin only rarely, but 
had lately been eager to report on the considerable progress 
he had made since they had last talked. 

Noor was happy with the satisfactory conclusion of the 
task of deciphering the scroUs. He wanted to share with 
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Shamsuddin that there was indeed a hint of a treasure and a 
mystical sigil that seemed to have the power to protect the 
shrine. 

But fate could be such a spoilsport. Maybe he would now 
have to leave for Srinagar sooner than planned and complete 
the task that Shamsuddin had entrusted him. 


i 

The interpretation of the scrolls had entailed a mind- 
expanding journey for the professor. The task of deciphering 
the message of the golden quatrains had needed all his 
knowledge of philosophy and seventeenth-centuiy Indian 
history. 

Professor Noor pulled out a sheaf of papers and read what 
he had written. Now that Shamsuddin was dead, he had to 
make sure that the ^translations and the chamois scrolls were 
duly presented to the Bandey family. 

It was clear to Noor that the scrolls were a version of the 
Sin-’i-Akbar. It was also evident from the impressions of the 
embossed royal seal and the quality of the calligraphy that the 
scrolls were authentic and commissioned by royal decree. 
The golden lines—when structured in what Noor deciphered 
was the correct order and read collectively—presented an 
unusual message. 

The message had two parts. The first two verses seemed 
like a pledge Prince Dara had received from six contemporary 
mystics—although Noor was not sure he recognized the 
names of all. The second part, which also comprised two 
verses, seemed to point to a secret auianat embedded in 
Kashmir. 

The professor looked at his notes carefully, admiring his 
translation. He read the,first stanza again. 
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^Six benevolent keepers of the ttvtii, eternally have pledged'— 
The wise. Miyan Mir, his devoted Mtdia Shah, 

I he fiery Kashmiri, Pir Pandit and his brother 
Brave Har Rai, with powers of healing, 

I he dweiful Sufi Sarwad and the pious Yogini Rnpa — 

T he safety of the great secret, the infnite treasure 
That lies embedded, in the mixed tongue, as 
The secret of the city.^ 

Then the next eight lines. 

^Enclosed within the cosmic globe, the knowing star shines 
Upon]the six benevolent keepers of the truth 
Their gaze on the twelve-petalled source forever shall be 
Protecting the great secret, rendered lucid by Begum Nadira, 
Embeided into the essence of Kashmir, 

The tteasure will remain untouched 

Within the court of the angels, secure in the mixed tongue, as 
The stcrct of the city.' 

Noor \Vas intrigued by the repeated use of the Persian 
phrase, raz-i-shahr, ‘the secret of the city’, at the end of each 
line. But even more baflling was the phrase which he had 
translated into ‘in the mixed tongue’. 

Wiat could this mean? Wiat's a ^mixed tongue'? And what's 
*thc court of angels'? 

The answers eluded Noor. 




Fifteen 


As lie had done every morning since his return to New 
York, Mike Zutshi picked up the New York Times and 
scanned the front page for any news of Kashmir. 

His' attention was drawn to a report that almost made him 
jump with fright. 

Kashmiri Rebels Decapitate Head Priest of 
Aishmuqam Shrine 

Srinagar, Kashmir, October 2 (AP) —Kashmiri rebels 
killed the sixlY-eiglit-year-old head priest of the shrine of Zaiuashah 
in the Hiinalayan village of Aishmuqam. Pirzada Shamsuddin 
Bandey had been the head priest since he was thirty five. Women 
from the village, ivho had gone to fetch water from the Udder river, 
found the headless body of Mr Bandey in a pool of blood in an 
abandoned hut not far from the riverbank. No group has claimed 
responsibility for the bnital murder, but there is suspicion that a militant 
separatist group is involved. The severed head is yet to be found. 

Neighbouring Pakistan, a Muslim country, has fought two wars 
with India over Kashmir, and the state is divided between them by 
a ceasefire line. Pakistan is said to finance and train militant groups 
that want the state of Janmiti and Kashmir to become a part of 
Pakistan . . . 
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As Mike read througli the remaining article he was 
relieved to see that tliere was no news about Namrata. Just 
a line item indicating that she was alive. 

huUiii otlidiih mentioned that the search for Dr Namrata M^'azir, 
the abducted scientist of the gouernment’s Centre for Atmospheric 
Researci, mas continuing. Indian officials have acknowledged that 
Ms M ’dr/r's release has been linked to the release of a number of 
jailed nilitants belonging to a partiadar teirorist outfit. India has 
consisteitly refused to consider a swap, but a spokesman declined to 
commeti on whether the government would adhere to that position. 
‘These \rc sensitive matters, ’ said Mr Abdul Ahad Hakeem, chief 
secretary of the state government of Jammu and Kashmir. 

The ^Indian prime minister condemned the killing of the head 
■priest ojAishnmqam. He said his government would continue efforts 
to min he release of Namrata Wazir and bring the priest’s killers 
to jnsticl. 

I 

Mikej could not bear to think of Namrata being at the 
mercy a gang of violent militants. He knew he had to do 
something. 


He picked up the phone and called Ashok Dalela in New 
Delhi. 

‘Hello, is that Mr Dalela? Good day,' this is Professor 
Michael Zutshi from New York. Thank you for your letter. 
1 ve been considering your suggestion and am incHned to 
accept your request to assist your department.’ 

Mike smiled as he heard Ashok’s enthusiastic reply 
I appreciate that, thanks. I’d need to know broadly where 
the problem is the most serious, so I can schedule my work.’ 
Mike was not prepared for what Ashok told him; 
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‘Really?’ Mike responded. ‘You mean you’d want me to 
go to Srinagar as part of the assignment? That’s most ...’ 

Mike had not yet finished when Ashok eagerly interrupted 
him, sounding apologetic that Srinagar would have to be on 
the professor’s itinerary. 

‘No, no, Mr Dalela, I m not afraid to go there. As a matter 
of fact I’d be glad to go. 1 like the place.’ 

Ashok thought Mike was being funny. 

‘Honesdy, Mr Dalela, 111 gladly travel to Srinagar. I 
appreciate that you’ll be compensating me adequately for the 
trip, but I’d also like to spend more than just a day or two 
there, if that’s workable.’ 

It was now Ashok’s turn to be surprised. Mike had told 
him that he was willing to remain in Kashmir as long as 
needed to get to the root of Ashok’s problem. This was a 
stroke of luck. 

‘I can leave as soon as you arrange for my travel, Mr 
Dalela,’ Mike finally suggested. ‘I’ll expect your call.’ 


It was only a few hours later that Mike’s phone rang. It was 
his travel agent. 

‘Your visa for India has been approved,’ the woman on 
the other end said cheerily. ‘Would you like us to confimi 
your tickets to New Delhi?’ 

This was ahnost like a clarion call for action. Mike didn’t 
need to think any more. 

‘Yes, please. I’ll leave tonight. I’ll pick the tickets and my 
passport later in the afternoon today.’ 

That’U be fine, Mr Zutshi. I’ll have your tickets and the 
passport ready by 3 p.m. You can come to our office any 
dine after that. We’re open till five.’ 
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Thanks, ril be there,’ Mike was raring to go. 

On the sixteen-hour flight to Delhi, Michael Zutshi had 
plenty of time to reflect on the actions of his parents and the 
first time he had flown to India with them. They had 
reassured him that he would like his new home in Srinagar. 

He recalled how Swami Shivnath’s benign presence had 
been a source of great support to his family. The Zutshis had 
become friends with the swami’s devotees who had helped 
them get settled in Srinagar. The Wazirs and the Kauls were 
especially close to the Zutshis. 

While thinking of the Kauls, Mike could see Minnie 
Kaul’s smiling fice. She was now working as a reporter in Delhi 
and he would be meeting her again after about ten years. 

Mike remembered an autumn day many years ago when 
the Kauls and the Zutshis had gone for a picnic to the 
Cheshma Shahi gardens at the base of the Zabaiwan range. 
The children had spent a wonderful day running up and 
down the terraces, wading through the cool water flowing 
around the gushing fountains. 


That was also the day Mike first learnt about Rupa 
Bhavani. 

While the elders were either taking a nap or walking 
around the gardens, Mike and Minnie had gone on a stroU 
outside the perimeters of the Cheshma Shahi gardens and 
walked towards a shrine Minnie knew about: the one 
dedicated to Rupa Bhavani. That was when Mike had leamt 
about Rupa, the mystic-daughter of Pandit Madhav Too 
bar, an ardent devotee of the Universal Spirit’s feminine 

*n.e« kao™ „ Shakd CThe Potent One’) or Bhavani 
( Keeper of the Universe’). 

th.''’>flr '"w’r"'‘‘ had told Mike that 

t h/Te ,T f 7 hig lake, the Sati 

J>ar (tlie lake of the virtuous woman). 
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Tliis lake,’ Minnie had told him, ‘was enclosed on all sides 
by lofty mountains, and somehow became home to a water- 
demon that teiTorized the people living on its fertile banks 
To help the people Goddess Bhavani transfonned herself into 
a mynah bird, a har as the Kashmiris say, and flew right over 
the lake. Finding the demon in the lake, the goddess-bird 
•Sharika, dropped a pebble from her beak. This little stone 
was magically transformed into a huge hiU-sized boulder that 
thundered down into the Sati Sar and crushed the demon. 

And to this day, Mike, you can see the har-paival, the hill 
of the mynah goddess Sharika, across the Dal Lake,’ she had 
said, pointing westwards towards the Hari Parbat liiU in the 
heart of Srinagar. 

Rupa s father, who was also her guru, taught her Pei-sian, 
Sanski It and the seciet meditative practices of the Trika 
School of Shaivism when she was fairly young. She was an 
accomplished scholar like her father but, like with all Kashmiri 
Pandit women then, she was married by the time she was 
fourteen. The marriage didn’t last long and she came to this 
location to live the life of an ascetic yogini.' 

Minnie and Mike had kept in touch for a couple of years 
after the Zutshis returned to the US. But with time their 
letteis to each other became less frequent and then stopped 
altogether. 

Only Namrata’s annual raklii letter to Mike would 
occasionally mention Minnie and her parents. 

The evening before leaving New York for Delhi, Mike 
had got Minnie’s phone number from Mrs Wazir and called 
her. It was a friendly conversation and Minnie had said they 
must meet when Mike landed in India. 

When Zutshi had hinted that he might have to go to 
Srinagar, Minnie had been horrified. 

Mike, it’s no longer the way it used to be when we all 
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were in Sriiwi^iir,* she lind almost shrieked into the phone, 
‘It's not s.ife any more.’ 

The morning after he reached Delhi, Mike scanned the 
Tillies ofliuliii newspaper at his hotel for news about Namrata’s 
abducrion. He did not find anything but one headline caught 
his eye. 

Security beefed up in Aishmuqam, 
other Kashmir shrines 

Srinagar, October 3 (AP )—The brutal killing of the head 
priest of the Aislimiiqaiii shrine near Srinagar recently, allegedly by 
militants of a Jibadi outfit, and the recent fire in the town of firar 
have prompted the government to beef np security around many 
shrines in the Kashmir Valley. This includes Hindu as well as 
Muslim places of worship associated with Kashmiri mystics. 

Unconfimied reports also suggest that another raging fire has 
started afresh in Qrar-i-Sharif the second serious blaze in the past 
few days. The govennnent says the fire has, like the previous one, 
been started by the militants who have laid siege to the town and 
is an attempt to bum down the shrine of Nnndc-rishi. The army 
and the administration are doing their utmost to bring the blaze 
under control despite the gunfire and the shooting from snipers that 
is preventing the fire engines from approaching the shrine. 




Sixteen 


Minnie and Mike hugged each ocher warmly when they met 
at the hotel’s cafe. 

‘Minnie, you look wonderful!’ Zutshi gushed. 

Minnie had shiny black hair and sparkling brown eyes that 
gave her fair face a special glow. She stood about five foot 
ten in her heeled sandals. 

‘Thank you, Mike,’ she responded, smiling. ‘You look 
good too. A little more tanned than about ten or eleven 
years ago—and a lot more stubborn.’ 

Mike laughed. ‘I’ve been wanting to ask you; Why did 
you stop replying my letters after 1985 or thereabouts?’ 

‘Well, a number of reasons. I thought you’d probably 
forget me once you were in college, studying South Asian 
History. Then I got busy with my studies. And the tunnoil 
after 1989 changed our lives dramatically. My parents have 
been very unhappy since they’ve had to leave Srinagar.’ 

I understand. You said you were working at an office? 
Have you stopped being a freelance columnist?’ 

No, I’m still a freelancing journalist, but I’ve got a deal 
going with a publishing house that brings out a couple of 
magazines. I spend a few hours every week in their offices. 
But look, don’t try to distract me. I’m concerned about 
Namrata, and now about your safety. Let me remind you: 
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• . .* 
going to Srinagar is not necessary if your intention is to help 

Namrata.’ 

‘Well, I’ll have to go to Srinagar to deliver to the 
Govennncnt of India what I’ve promised them. 1 also want 
to make some inquiries about Namrata. She’s still in captivity 
and I’m hopeful of getting some leads.’ 

Minnie was silent. She knew that Mike had a point. 

‘Where do you plan to stay in Srinagar? And how long 
will you be there?’ 

‘Well, niy host, Mr Dalela, just spoke to me. I’m being 
given a place in the high-security area around the Cheshma 
Shahi locality. As far as returning is concerned, I’ve an open 
ticket for my return. 

‘To tell you honestly, I’m still concerned. Going to 
Srinagar is not such a good idea, especially now when we’ve 
a bunch of foreign militants holed up in Qrar-i-Sharif.’ 

Mike was reminded of what he had read in the papers 
about the deteriorating situation around grar. The shrine of 
Nunde-nshi, a thirteenth-centur)^ Kashmiri mystic, had bv 
now been burned down. ^ 


•Do you really have to go, Mike?’ Minnie pleaded 
Mike nodded. ‘1 know you’re keen that I stay back But 
really want to go and spend time in Srinagar Amn- f 






Seventeen 


The reporter from the TV network who had spoken to the 
posnnaster Bashir had finely trained instincts to pry infomiation 
out of people. 

Two days later he went to the Bandey household and met 
Shamsudclin’s son, Badruddin Bandey. 

I ve found out that your late father went to Delhi 
recently, he said. ‘Would you know why? I’m especially 
keen to know because IVe heard that he did not like leaving 
Aishmuqam at aU. Is that con'ect?’ 

Who told you all this?’ Badruddin asked, surprised that 
the reporter wanted such infonnation at a time when the 
family was trying to cope with the loss and brutal killing of 
his father. But he was too gentle to rebuke a visitor and he 
chose to clear the reporter’s doubts. ‘It’s tiue my father rarely 
travelled outside Aishmuqam. It’s also true that he went to 
Dellii recently for some urgent work.’ 

‘Do you know what kind of urgent work it was?’ the 
reporter was getting more curious. 

‘No, I don’t. But he did say he wanted to take the advice 
of an old friend on something important. That’s all I know.’ 

‘Would you know who this friend was?’ 

‘Yes. My father would speak of liim once in a while. They 
were friends since their days in college. His name is Professor 
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Noor Ali and ho toadies at the Jawaharlal Neliru University 
in Delhi.’ 

That was just the sort of lead the reporter wanted. He 
thanked lladrnddin and left. 

It wasn’t long before the reporter got in touch with his 
colleagues in Delhi over the phone. 

‘The professor’s name is Noor Ali and he teaches at JNU,’ 
he said. ‘Meet him without delay and ask him what he 
knows.’ 


At first the professor thought that the young woman hovering' 
outside his chamber in the building that housed the School 
of Intemarional Studies at JNU was his student. But when 
the woman, who was in her early twenries and was wearing 
an embroidered kmla and blue jeans, walked confidently 
inside along with a man with a television camera slung on 
his shoulder, he quickly figured out' her true identity. And 
he was rattled. 

Oh, my God! The press! My worst fears are coming tnie. 

The woman must have noticed the professor’s distressed 
look, for she tried to put him at ease. 

Professor Noor, my name is Reena and this is iny 
colleague Raju. We’d like to talk to you about your friend 
Pirzada Shamsuddin Bandey of Aishmuqam. We can start 
when you’re ready to talk to us. 1 hope that’s all right with 
you? Or would you like us to return after an hour or so?’ 

Noor knew that he was trapped in a dilemma. If he chose 
not to talk she and her team would probably write a story 

and hearsay, suggesting that ‘the 

was um' ir 

■ was unwilling to be interviewed’. 
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That would complicate matters and raise suspicions about 
Noor himself. So the professor agi*eed to answer a few 
questions. 

‘Well, we can talk now since I’m free for a while. But 
Shamsuddin and I were like brothers and I’d appreciate if 
your questions do not ruffle the sentiments of those who 
loved him. Besides, I’d prefer if you don’t videotape this 
convemtion. Please.’ 

Reena looked at Raju. He nodded and tapped the lens cap 
of his camera. 

That’s fine with us,’ Reena said. ‘I may just need a shot 
at the end, with no audio. So may I start by asking why did 
Shamsuddin come .to meet you?’ 

Noor took some time to reply. ‘He was here to seek my 
views on a matter that he considered important. Something 
concerning the shrine at Aishmuqam.’ 

‘Would you like to elaborate, please? What pressing matter 
would’ve forced the head priest of a mystic’s shrine to seek 
a historian’s advice?’ 

‘Lately Shamsuddin had been getting increasingly concerned 
about the safety of the shrine, and in that connection he 
sought my help with translating some old records , . .’ 

Reena interrupted him. ‘You mean some historical records? 
What kind of records, and how old were they?’ 

‘The records were, well, you could say manuscripts, in 
Persian. Maybe about 300 or 400 years old, I really don’t 
know.’ 

Professor Noor knew he must not make any mention of 
the scrolls. He told himself that the. scrolls must soon be 
returned to their original strongbox in the shrine in Kashmir. 

But Reena was getting more curious. ‘What were the 
manuscripts about? Who wrote them? Would you care to 
enlighten us please?’ 
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‘What Shanisuddin and I realized was tliat the manuscripts 
seemed to be portions of some works of the Mughal prince 
Dara Shukoh.’ 

‘Really?’ Reena asked with surprise. 

‘Yes, that’s what we thought they were,’ Noor said. ‘If 
there’s nothing else, may we end the conversation?’ 

Reena and Raju were even more intrigued now. 

‘But we aren’t done yet,’ Reena retorted. ‘Were the 
manuscripts really the only reason Mr Shainsuddin came to 
meet you? What did he expect the documents to reveal?’ 

‘As 1 told you, Shamsuddin thought that the manuscripts 
might give him insights into how the shrine at Aishmuqam 
could be protected from hami. We couldn’t establish that. 
We were supposed to continue our scnitiny of the documents 
after a few weeks. But fate’s cruel hand has changed all that.’ 

‘Professor, you mentioned that Shamsuddin was concerned 
that something would hann his shrine? What do you think 
he was concerned about?’ 

Noor looked at Reena intently. ‘He never spoke to me 
openly about what he thought endangered the shrine. I guess 
the turmoil in Kashmir must have alerted him to the fact that 
forces inimical to the community might wish to hami him 
and take control of the shrine.’ 


Reena was listening intently. In her mind she was already 
franung a message for her colleague in Srinagar. There were 
sonie secrets that the Aishmuqam shrine seemed to be 
lar ouring, and that would have been enough motivation 
tor someone to control the place. 

She turned towards the cameraman. 

video as If of 

Mdeo as the professor prepared to end the conversation. 

The Snality. 

sense of relief was visible on his face. 











It had been two days since Reena and Raju met Professor 
Noor Ali at his chamber in the brick building that housed 
the School of International Studies at JNU. 

Noor, busy planning his trip to Srinagar, had paid little 
attention to the goings-on around him. He had neither 
watched television nor read any newspaper. 

It was not uncommon for large groups of students to 
congregate outside the building where Noor had his office, 
as they had done this morning. The crowd of students 
quietened down as Professor Noor approached the building, 
sheepishly making way for him to pass. 

Noor noticed Mallika, a student, trying to hide from him. 

‘Is everything all right?’ the professor inquired from nobody 
in particular, but attempting to catch Mallika’s eye. 

There was no answer. Mallika was looking down, avoiding 
eye contact with her professor. 

‘Come on, what is it?’ Noor inquired. His tone was shrill. 

It was Raj who finally spoke lip. ‘We couldn’t believe that 
you’re privy to the secrets of the shrine of Aishmuqam in 
Kashmir and that Mr Shamsuddin Bandey was here with you 
just a few weeks before his killing.’ 

Noor tried his best to remain calm. ‘What’ve you heard, 
Raj? Who told you all this?’ 
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'It’s all over today’s iiewspapei-s, sir. And there was a 
special prograniiiie on TV last night which focused on why 
Shanisuddin Uandey was murdered.’ 

Noor felt his legs tremble but did his best to keep a stoic 
lace. ‘May 1 have a copy of the paper that carries the report?’ 
His mouth was dr)'. 

Three copies of the newspaper were quickly thrust in front 
of him. Noor took one, thanked the students and left for his 
chamber. 

After he’d setded down and bolted the door from the 
inside, Noor opened the Times of India. The report he was 
looking for was on page five. He began to read. 


Slain priest of Aishmuqam shared shrine secrets 
with JNU professor 


By Ajaiita Ojha 


New Delhi, October 5: If a television report broadcast on a 
popular channel on October 4 is to be believed, the slain head priest 
of the shrine at Aisinnnqain in Kashmir ivas the keeper of a number 
of shrine seaets that he had lately begun to share with a friend who 
is a professor at JNU. 

Professor Noor Ali, an authority on Indian histoiy and a well- 
known Persian scholar, apparently knew the late Shanisuddin 
Batuky sitice their college days. 


The news report then mentioned the infonnation Noor 
had shared with Reena and Raju a few days ago. But the 
latter half of the article was more worrying for the professor. 


Reporters have been infonned that Shanisuddin Bandey was in 
fhe process qfdeci^^^^^^^^^ a number of these antiquated documents, 
tten m Pars,, that have been part of the treasures of the shrine 
AUmmqam. Professor Noor, knowledgeable in old and modern 
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Persian, mas the head priest's ally in this discreet mission. The 
network is sure that the docnnients were linked to a hidden treasure, 
an aiiianat, which the shrine has been keeping in safe custody for 
a number of years. Questions addressed by this correspondent oner 
the phone to Badruddin Bandey, Shamsuddin's son, remained 
unanswered since a proper conversation was declined. 

The TV report seemed to suggest that the head priest's slaying, 
allegedly by militants, was linked to the documents, and the desire 
of the militants to know the secrets they contained. 

Srinagar's police chief refused to comment on this development, 
meiUioning that the police refused to be taken in by such reports. He 
said the TV report was purely 'speculative' and the police were 
conducting their own investigations, 

Noor was not sure what this needless exposure would lead 
to. But he knew he had to get to Srinagar, fast. 


The newspaper report about Shamsuddin Bandey sharing 
secret documents with a Delhi-based professor did not go 
unnoticed in Srinagar. 

Abdul Ahad Hakeem read it a couple of times and 
pondered over its significance. He wondered why the head 
priest had been so eager to get the documents translated. 
And why nouP. What could the documents possibly have 
alluded to that made them relevant now? 

Luckily, the chief secretary knew someone who would be 
able to help in this matter. 

It was not long before Abdul sent for Prakash Shamia, 
who taught at Kashmir University. 

Over the past couple of years the friendship between the 
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two men, who were about the same age, had blossomed into 
a lucrative partnei'ship. 

Prakash was knowledgeable about Kashmiri histoiy and 
had written extensively on Kalhana Pandit s famous treatise 
Rajataraniiani (The River of Kings), the subcontinent’s only 
written historical record dating back to the twelfth century. 

On receiving Abdul’s call, Prakash agreed to drop by his 
office at the New Secretariat building. 

‘What took you so long, Prakash?’ Abdul feigned 
annoyance, even as he grasped the visitor’s hand and warmly 
welcomed him. 

‘You know how it is: barricades and checkpoints,’ Prakash 
said. ‘Fortunately, my driver is skilled at the wheel.’ 

‘Well, I’m happy to see you, Prakash. Please take a seat, 
and let me tell you about what I want to discuss.’ 

‘Is it about the last consignment? That was safely received 
by our friends in the US, and the transaction is complete.’ 

‘No, it’s not about that, Kash. I got a call from our contact 
in Plandome and he was satisfied. Today I’ve something else 
to share with you,’ 

Abdul got a copy of the previous day’s Times of India and 
turned to the page with an article on the shrine at Aishmuqam, 

I read this last night,’ he said, handing over the paper to 
Prakash. 


‘Aha!’ Prakash cried out as soon as he saw the lieadline. 
Tliis is a report based» on the TV progranune that I saw the 
other day.’ 

You actually watched the TV programme the report 
refers to?’ 


Yes, did. In fact, the TV report prompted me to make 
some investigations of my own, based on a few things I 
already know about the shrine at Aishmuqam.’ 

So wliat do you make of all this. Prakash? What could the 
documents possibly be about?’ 
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‘From what I know of the shrine, I expect the documents 
to be records of spiritual and mystical practices. If the 
documents were actually from the shrine, that is.’ 

‘You mean they could be from somewhere else?’ 

‘I’m just thinking aloud. Little material that the shrine has 
been the custodian of has been reviewed. And inost of that 
has been connected to the mystic traditions of the shrine— 
records maintained by the followers or disciples of the rishis 
and sufis of Kashmir who used to congregate at various 
shrines in the Valley and have satsangs or discourses on the 
truth.’ 

‘That still doesn’t tell us why the deceased head priest, 1 
mean Shamsuddin Bandey, chose this time to have some of 
those documents translated. I would presume that the 
documents have been around for a few hundred years. What 
possibly could’ve been his motivation, I wonder?’ 

‘It’s difficult to say,’ Prakash said. ‘But one thing is certain: 
the turmoil in the Valley must have been a factor weighing 
on the priest’s mind. There’s no doubt that the violence had 
something to do with his impulse to get the documents 
translated.’ 

Abdul said nothing but he was sure that Prakash and he 
- were thinking along the same lines: that maybe they both 
could profit fiom what Shamsuddin had known. The two 
men had reached a point where they could almost read each 
other’s minds. This quality had helped them keep a lid over 
their dark secret. 

Abdul stroked his trimmed beard. He took a minute or 
two to return to the conversation. 

‘You know what I’m thinking, Prakash. Do you really 
believe that the documents pertain to some treasure, as the 
newspaper report suggests? Have you any clues?’ 

‘You see, Abdul, I’ve a theory but there’s only one way 
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to prove it; Praknsh said with authority, pausing before 
revealing what he had in mind. I suspect that Shainsuddiii 
had somehow realized that the manat that the newspaper 
report refers to was truly a vast buried treasure which had 
been kept hidden in the shrine at Aishmuqam. You’re aware 
that the word awanat comes fi*om the Persian word for a 


cemporaiy burial?’ 

Abdul’s eyes opened wide with eagerness. ‘Buried treasure? 
Temporary burial? But the shrine at Aishmuqam has always 
been a place of quiet worship, rather than a hotbed of secrets 
and conspiracy. Besides, it’s not likely that something valuable, 
even if hidden, would have remained unknown for all these 
years. There would’ve been some indications, some hint or 
something to suggest that there was an object to covet.’ 

’However difficult it might be for a secret to be kept, sir,’ 
Prakash said authoritatively, ‘it’s perfectly possible, under 
duress, to suppress any knowledge of it so vehemently that 
in less than one generation everything is forgotten and only 
garbled scraps of infonnation remain.’ 

‘Really?’ Abdul asked incredulously. 


‘Absolutely. Then whatever infonnation might trickle out 
would pass off for legend, or popular lore—which nobody 
takes seriously. Things of considerable value can therefore 
remain hidden if the persons interested in keeping things 
secret make it known that death would be the penalty for 
anyone suspected of divulging secrets. It was also common in 
many cultures around the world to simply liquidate all the 
people in the know of a secret and to keep just a few tnisted 
peop e to carry forth the infonnation from one generation to 
Che next You’re aware that the pharaohs of Egypt were 
lined along with their most trusted attendants and the 
craftsmen who’d designed their pyramid tombs.’ 

Is that so? Buried alive, you mean?’ 
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‘No, not buried alive. Instead the attendants and the 
confidantes would all be given a strong drink laced with a 
deadly poison, and they’d all die around the pharaoh’s 
sarcophagus.’ 

‘Amazing!’ Abdul exclaimed. 

‘Many of the world’s greatest secrets are yet to be 
uncovered—including detennining the exact burial site of 
Genghis Klian, for instance,’ Prakash continued. 

‘You mean we don’t know where the Mongol conqueror 
is buried?’ 

‘That’s what I said. We still don’t know where Genghis 
Khan is buried. There’re probably thousands of other nuggets 
of valuable infomiation that we know nothing about. But 
coming back to Aishmuqam, we can only ascertain if my 
conjecture has any substance,’ Prakash said, ‘by getting hold of 
the documents that Shamsuddin carried with him to Delhi. 
Wliich shouldn’t be a problem given your clout and influence.’ 

Piakash stood up and placed his hands on the large 
wooden table in Abdul’s office, even as he leaned gently 
across, bringing himself closer to Abdul, seated on thd other 
side of the large desk, 

‘If my theor>'’s correct, we should be in a position to lay 
our hands on the hidden treasure and confiscate it—because 
it rightfully belongs to the government. Thereafter, you and 
I’d know how best to use it,’ Prakash said with a chuckle. 

‘I’m not convinced, Prakash,’ Abdul said. ‘I’m not 
convinced that there’s a treasure. Besides, what kind of a 
treasure could it be? Gold coins, sculptures, precious stones? 
Seems unlikely.’ 

I do realize that tliis idea about a treasure in Aishmuqam 
is hard to swallow. But I’m convinced there’s something that 
we can probe deeper. We just need to be clear and go about 
this systematically,’ Prakash spoke with a gUnt in his eyes. 




Nineteen 


Michael Zutslii and Ashok Dalela reached the Delhi airport 
together. 

Despite the trouble in Kashmir, Mike was pleasantly 
surprised to find a long queue of passengers waiting for the 
Jet Airlines’s flight 9W 603 to Srinagar. 

‘Here’s your boarding pass, Mike,’ Ashok said as he 
handed him a card. ‘You’re on seat 2A. I’ll be travelling in 
the economy section. See you at the amval lounge in 
Srinagar, It’s good if we aren’t seen together too much.’ 

‘Thank you, Ashok, I appreciate your help.’ 

The passenger on Mike’s right was dressed smartly in a 
light-coloured suit and looked like a hybrid between a 
business executive and an academic. He had a couple of 
blank papers and a black leather spiral-bound notebook on 
the folding table in fi-ont of him. There was something in the 
notebook that the man was painstakingly going through, 
marking some paragraphs with a red pencil. At times the 
man would mutter something to himself and then look up, 
with his eyes shut. 

After a while, he tapped gently on Mike’s ami. ‘Please 
forgive my curiosity, but*I’ve a feeling I’ve seen you before.’ 

Mike smiled, not sure how to respond 

Tm Professor Noor Ali,’ the man said. ‘I teach History 
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and Political Science at the Javvaharlal Nehni University' in 
Delhi. I’m stiU ti 7 ing to fathom where I’ve met you.’ It was 
evident that Noor was racking his brain. 

‘Happy to meet you! I’m Michael Zutshi. I’m.professor of 
South Asian History at the State University of New York in 
Purchase. Maybe we’ve met professionally. Professor A\P’ 
‘Yes, of course. Professor Zutshi! Now I get it. You’ve 
been a regular speaker at conferences around the world 
You’re an expert on South Asian antiquities, right?’ 

‘Yes, that’s correct,’ Mike replied self-consciously. 

You must be travelling to Srinagar oh work, then?’ Noor 
asked, 

‘Yes, I’m here for some work. I also have some personal 
matters to attend to—a few things linked to my family.’ 

Mike did not want to reveal that he was flying to Srinagar 
to scatter his mothers ashes at the ashram and for the sake 
of his raklii sister, Namrata. 

‘I admire your courage, Mr Zutshi,’ Noor said. ‘To have 
chosen to visit Srinagar at a time like this, even for work. I 
mean ... when there’s so much violence. You mu.st be 
relying on a good travel agent?’ 

Well, I ve some friends in Delhi and Srinagar who’re 
being very helpful.’ 

Before Noor sprung another question, Mike decided to 
make a few inquiries of his own. ‘Why would you be going 
to Srinagar, Professor Ali?’ 

Noor grew sombre and started to shift in his seat. ‘I’ve to 
meet the widow and family members of a dear friend who 
was recently kiUed by militants.’ 

Mike was taken aback. ‘I’m sorry to hear about your 
friend’s murder,’ he said. 

Noor spoke, ‘You must’ve read about my’friend’s killing 
in the papers. He was head priest of the shrine at Aishmuqam. 
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The militants beheaded him. I need to finish some tasks that 
he had entnisted me with. That would bring peace to his 
soul.’ 

Mike felt obliged to share a bit more about his other 
reasons for travelling to Srinagar, but then decided against it. 
'I’m sorr)'. If 1 can be of any assistance, I’d be glad to help.’ 

'I'm grateful for your offer,’ Noor said. ‘I shall contact you 
in Srinagar. I’ll be staying at the Centaur Hotel, one of the 
secure places in Srinagar. Where will you be staying?’ 

‘I’m likely to stay at one of the government huts close to 
the Cheshnia Shahi gardens.’ 

'That’s a wonderful place and it’s not too far from my 
hotel. I’m sure we can connect.’ 


Twenty 


The dnver of the official car that had been sent to receive 
Mike and Ashok from the airport drove through 
Srinagar and then turned the vehicle on to the Boulevard, 
the road that hugged the still waters of the Dal Lake 
Mike was surprised to see that very few people were on the 
roads. 

Well, here we are,’ Ashok announced as the car slowed 
down at what looked like an army checkpoint. Ashok and 
the dnver showed some papers to the soldiers and waited A 
soldier asked Mike to step out of the vehicle too, and then 

frisked the three men. Within tninutes he motioned to them 
to proceed. 

Their car came to a halt after a short uphill drive. 

Ashok stepped out with a flourish. ‘Here are your 
new lodgings, Mike,’ he said, pointing to an elegant hut 
on the hillside. ‘This is where we’ll be living. The place 

has all the facilities and a cook too. We’U be weU looked 
after.’ 

Mike caught sight of an old wooden door right across the 
road. It seemed to be the entrance to a compound protected 

by high brick walls on aU sides. The door was secured with 
a fat padlock. 

Above the gate was a yellow signboard with red lettering: 
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Oni. Holy Temple and Spring 

Cheshina Sahibi 

Asthapan Laxmi liliagxvati 

Alias Rupa Bhavani Sabibi Alakb Sabiba • 

IG24-1720 C.E/1681-1777 Vikrania Sanivat 

One look at tbe signboard and Mike found some cbildbood 
memories of bis time in Kasbmir flooding bis mind. Minnie 
and be had a special attachment to this location. 

H^iat (1 coiiiddeiicc! I’m staying across the road front the shrine 
of Rupa Bhauani. This is unbelieimble. 

Ashok, who noriced Mike gazing at the gate, tried to fill 
in some details. The temple is over 400 years old and marks 
the place where the great Kashmiri Pandit mystic woman 
Rupa meditated.’ 

‘1 know this place well,’ Mike said. Ashok could sense that 
Mike was not entirely with him. 


Deciding to get down to business, Ashok Dalela and Michael 
Zutshi chose to sit on the deck of the guest house. 

Ashok brought out his notes. ‘Professor Zutshi, you’re 
aware that the smuggling of antiquities from India has 
reached outrageous levels. You’ve helped the Italian 
government reduce the incidence of smuggling from that 
country; we’re keen to do the same here.’ 


‘I understand, Ashok. Besides, Kashmir has such a rich 
hentage going back thousands of years. Even a clay tile from 
an^ ancient site here would be priceless.’ 

Unfortunately, violence and the consequent breakdown 

order in the Valley has contributed to large-scale 
pillaging of ancient artefacts.’ 

Yes, it’s a terrible loss.’ 
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‘MiUions of doUars worth of antiquities are smuggled out and 
end up in the hands of private coUectors and a few museums in 
the West. You, Mike, have to help us put an end to this ’ 
Mike was thoughtful. ‘I know there’re a number of 
organized groups around the world that are behind many 
incidents of smuggling, but it has also been observed that 
there’s usually a syndicate of powerful people who support 
the smugglers. Are there any suspects here?’ 

Ashok flipped through his papers and brought out a sheet 
with a circle and the letters ‘UE’ in the centre. ‘Do you 
know what this represents, Mike?’ he said, pointing to the 
letters. ‘It stands for the powerful yet “Unknown Enemy’’ 
who supports and protects the illegal trade in antiquities. It’s 
my desire that with your help we firet find out who these 
enemies are. As of now we’ve only scant evidence pointing 
to a few likely suspects.’ 

‘Who might these be?’ Mike asked. ' 

‘We’ve no names but believe that many of the mercenary 
groups operating in the Valley are being supported by 
knowledgeable and powerful people in India to plunder 
well-known museums and archaeological digs.’ 

Hmm. That s the usual formula, Ashok. Powerful people 
abusing their clout. So what would be our mission while 
we’re in Srinagar?’ 

‘Our task would be to unravel the links between the 
smugglers and their abetters. You, sir, would pretend to be 
a discerning buyer of antiquities. With your knowledge of 
this region and the manner in which the trade is done, we 
expect to get to the bottom of things. I hope the strategy 
appeals to you?’ 


‘I hope you realize this 


Mike let out a hearty laugh, 
bit like groping in the dark?’ 

‘I do. Professor, but we’ve only a few leads. We’re 
banking on you.’ 






Twenty-one 


One of Nanirata’s main concerns, as she assessed her situation 
each evening before being ordered to rest and get some 
sleep, was that she might be taken across the Line of Control 
to the northwest of Srinagar and into Pakistan-occupied 
Kashmir. She knew that if that were to happen, the possibility 
of her safe release would diminish dramatically. 

Today Namrata and her guards had tnidged almost 7 km 
over ni^ed and hilly terrain. One of the guards had been 
away all day, having been sent by Javed to get instructions 
from their area conunander and their amir. Since the sun was 
about to set and the man was yet to return, Javed was getting 
fidgety. 

The group was now descending through a walnut grove, 
along a little track that led into a forest. 

As they entered the forest, their route skirted an 
unkempt garden overgrowm with weeds. In the middle of 

the property was a small wooden house, old and weather¬ 
beaten. 


As Namrata’s tired mind flitted from one thought to 
another, she caught sight of something in the evening light. 
A rusty board was nailed to a pole in front of the dilapidated 
ut to her nght. The lettering on it had duUed or peeled off. 
Soil, Nainiata could read these words: 
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Rest House 

Department of Social Forestry, Pulvvama, Kashmir 

Her eyes ran over the board a few times. Pnlwama, yes, 
Ptilwama it is! 

This was the first time in ten days that she had had any 
idea where she was. Namrata made sure not to let out a cry 
of joy, but she was elated. 

Thank Cod Tin still in the Indian side of Kashmir. Thank yon 
Shiva, 

In her excitement Namrata had not observed that the 
guard who had set out in the morning had rejoined the 
group. As the man and Javed spoke, she overheard Javed tell 
the others that their amir had alerted them of army action 
along the route that they were supposed to follow. 

‘We’ll have to find a suitable place around here, where we 
can spend a couple of days. We’U tiy and leave tomorrow as 
planned, inshallah, but if the enemy action poses a danger, we 
shall see. Hamid, you go and locate a safe home for'the 
night. We’ll remain here and await your return.’ 

Hamid said nothing, but started to move. 

‘Make it quick!’ Javed barked at him. 





Twenty-two 


In his dream Michael was dwelling on the fact that he was 
barely a few metres away from the shrine of the mystic Rupa 
Bhavani. Suddenly, he became aware of the concept of 
‘Bhavani’—the fierce aspect of the ‘Giver of Life’ and the 
‘Mother of Mercy’. Somehow in the depths of his sleep, his 
gnawing concern for Namrata seemed to diminish , . . 


Mike was surprised to hear his phone ring early in the 
morning. 

It must he Asliok wanting t,o know if Tni all right. 

Mike picked up the phone and an eager voice answered. 
It definitely was not Ashok. 

‘Hello? Could I please speak to Professor Michael Zutshi?’ 

The voice was famUiar but Mike was unable to put a face 
to it. 

‘Hello? I’m Michael Zutshi’ 

HeUo Mr Zutshi. It’s me, Professor Noor, whom you 
met on the flight the other day.’ 

‘Professor Noor Ali?’ 

you?’^*' moniing. Did I wake 
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‘No, you didn’t. How did you manage to locate me? Who 
. gave you my phone number?’ 

‘I took soine help from my hotel. They gave me a few 
numbers that re known to be located in the vicinity of the 
Raj Bhavan. I’ve been trying them one by one. And now 
I’ve located you, thank god.’ 

That’s sonic tenacity, Mike thought. 

‘Now that we’ve connected, I do hope everything is aU 
right?’ Mike said. ‘What can I do for you, sir?’ 

‘Yes, I’m all right, but I wish to meet you. It’s urgent and 
important.’ The professor sounded eager. ‘Would you like to 
Join me for breakfast at the cafe within the Centaur Hotel— 
the one overlooking the Dal Lake—at about 8.30?’ 

‘Well . ..’ Michael was a little hesitant. He was keen to 
stick by Ashok s schedule and was not sure if it was prudent 
to meet someone who was on a mission of his own. 

The professor noticed the hesitation. ‘Can I count on you 
to be there, please, Mr Zutshi?’ 

Mike sunnised that there would be no risk meeting a 
professor of history at a hotel not too far from where he was 

staying. He relented, hoping he could request Ashok to join 
him. 

Yes, professor, III be there,’ Mike responded quickly, not 
willing to show that he had had a moment of doubt. ‘I’ve 
about an hour to get ready and to get to you, and I hope 
that s fine. I might be joined by a friend of mine, Mr Ashok 
Dalela.’ 

That would be wonderful. I’m looking forward to meeting 
you again, as also your friend,’ the professor thanked Mike 
profusely and hung up. 

Ashok declined the invitation to join Mike. ‘It’s important 
that 1 remain undercover,’ he said. 

In about forty-five minutes, Mike was pedalling a bicycle. 
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provided by tlic giicst house, townrds the Centaur Lake 
View Hotel. 

it gave him a thrill to have the crisp autumn air blow into 
his face. 


Twenty-three 


In a small part of her mind, Namrata felt relieved to know 
that she was in Pulwama. It meant she had travelled over forty 
miles south of the spot from where she had been abducted. 

But a larger part of her felt unhappy and despondent at 
having to spend another night in captivity. 

The three-storey house that Hamid, one of the captors, 
had located on the peripheiy of the town the previous 
evening was home to a large joint family. The militants had 
forced themselves in and were now occupying a room on 
the second floor. They had been forced to remain indoors 
for the whole day, much longer than they had planned, since 
the paramilitary forces were still on the prowl in the vicinity. 

An old timepiece on the wall showed that it was 7.30 p.m. 
It was getting dark outside, and Namrata decided that she 
would sit quietly on the carpeted floor and tiy to meditate. 
Swanii Shivnathji had taught her how to watch her breath 
and still her niind. 

She had been meditating for five minutes when an angry 
Javed barged into the room. Namrata was startled by the 
sudden inti-usion and her heart skipped a beat as she saw 
Javed s agitated face. She expected him to order her to pack 
up and get moving. Instead, she noticed a strange anguished 
look in liis eyes and a peculiar agitation in his demeanour. 
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‘Is ever>'tliing all right?’ Nainrata asked, apprehensive 
about her safety on seeing lier captor’s condition. She was 
still sitting cross-legged on the floor. 

Javed responded angrily. ‘The cowards in the Government 
of India are untrustworthy and behaving like fools. They 
don’t care about the well-being of Kashmiris. Nor yours for 
that matter.' 

‘What have they done?’ Namrata said. 

‘The negotiations between the government and our leaders 
for your release have broken down because the government 
wants the militants controlling (J^rar-i-Sharif to vacate before 
flirther discussions can take place.’ 

Namrata was crestfallen. This meant that her release would 
be delayed fiirther. Maybe she would not be freed at all. The 
militants might even kill her to send a chilling message to the 
government. She had a lump in her throat and tears in her 
eyes. What Namrata did not know was that for the past 
week, the confrontation that had developed in tlie town of 
(^rar-i-Sharif had grown more complicated. The Indian 
government had hardened its stand, especially after portions 
of the town and the shrine of Nunde-rishi had been burnt 
to a cinder. The spin specialists working for the militants had 
used, the television and other media to make it seem as if the 
arson in ^rar was the work of Indian agents. The 
administration was tlierefore all the more determined to get 
the militants out of (prar. 

Having picked up disjointed fragments of infonnation 
from an agitated Javed, Namrata inferred that the days ahead 
would oiUy become more difficult for her. She could sense 
that the light at the end of the tunnel of hope was growing 


Just then, with ominous timing, the lights went off and the 
room became pitch-black. Namnita heard a woman’s faint 
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voice from the dark outdoors, cursing the frequent power 
failures. 

By now, Namrata could not control her emotions any 
longer. She let out a full-throated scream and large tears 
rolled down her cheeks. Javed was so unsettled by her 
sudden, hysterical breakdown that he scurried down the dark 
staii^'ell, calling for the women of the house to rush to the 
room with a lantern. 

Javed’s quick departure was followed by the equally sudden 
entry of one of the elder women of the household into the 
room. She was carrying a smaU flashlight and pointed the 
thin beam of light towards Namrata’s shoes lying outside the 
door of her room, as if to suggest something. 

Namrata got the hint instantly. 

She leapt to her feet and wiped her face diy, suddenly 
possessed of renewed energy. They could hear Javed bellowing 
orders to the women downstairs. The kindly woman brou.>ht 
Namrata’s shoes to her, pressed what seemed like a wad'^of 
soiled paper into her hands, kissed her on the forehead and 
led her out of the room. 

Namrata barely had time to force her feet into her Nike 
trainen before she was taken through the back door and into 
the dark, muddy alley leading away from the house. As 
Nanuata was about to leave, the woman pressed her arm 
gently, and whispered in her ear; ‘Do as 1 told you. hishalkh, 
you 11 be with your family soon.’ 

Namrata was scared to be out in the open, alone. As she 
walked tentatively, she hoped to stay clear of the dogs that 
roamed freely about the town. She mustered courage and 
began a gende run. The elderly woman had given her broad 
directions to the army camp. 
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It took Javed almost five minutes to return to the room, his 
right hand holding a small kerosene-fuelled humcane lantern 
by its wire handle. When he raised the lamp to the level of 
his shouldei^ to spread its light towards where Namrata had 
been sitting on the floor, he found that she was no longer 
there. He looked towards the bedroll on which Namrata had 
slept the previous evening. She was not there either. 

Now it was Javed’s turn to shout. ‘She’s gone!’ he 
screamed in horror and dashed out of the room, using his 
free hand to grab his AK-47 rifle slung on his shoulder. 

‘Hamid, you idiot, where’re you?’ he shouted as he ran 
out into the open. ‘The prisoner’s gone. Quick, look for 
her!’ 






1 





Twenty-four 


I. w=» tae in .he nigh,, end f„„e hour, had passed since 
Namracas escape. Javed and Hanhd had threatened to kiU 

AJ] through the chaos that had foUowed Nan.ran.Vescape 
the women had rema.ned quietly watchful, their deadpan 
fices-^nd the darkness-hiding the joy and sense of po^ 
th^ felt at having secured the prisoner’s freedom 

The men of the house fanned ou, as directed by Javed and 
Started looking for Namrata. 

But their search was not successful. A few hours later— 
when one of the men returned home with failure written on 
face—Javed and Hamid decided to-inform their area 
coriander and their amir of their captive’s flight. 

They knew the consequences would be severe for them 


Hakeem was rudely awakened by 
nging of the phone ne^xt to his bed at 2 a.m. 

'Kus shikast ladli 

Doer irritation. 

°ctor, Its me.’ The voice at the other end was steely, 
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precise and unmistakable. ‘I’m sorry to have interrupted your 
sleep. The matter is pressing as you might’ve guessed.’ 

‘Yes, yes, I undei*stand,’ Abdul said in a more amiable 
manner. ‘What happened? 

‘The woman scientist has escaped from our clutches, 
eluding the blundering idiots who had been assigned to 
guard her.’ 

'Oh, no!’ Abdul gasped. ‘That means I can no longer 
pretend to the Indian negotiators that the state government 
is tr>dng hard to secure Namrata’s release.’ 

‘Stop whimpering. Nothing is lost. It’s a bit of a setback, 
but we’ll get by,’ the handler responded, his angry voice 
sounding even more piercing in the eerie stillness of the 
night, 

Abdul guessed what his handler wanted. ‘You mean we 
should continue with our game plan and not abandon . . .’ 

‘Yes. But listen carefully. We’ve already made a plan to 
salvage the situation and you’ve a critical role to play in its 
execution.’ 

‘I’m listening.’ 

‘First of all, as long as we think the woman is on the run, 
you’ll ensure that nobody gets to know that she has escaped. 
Not the press, not the police, not the paramilitaiy forces, not 
the amiy. No one. The negotiations between the Indian 
government, led by you, and the representatives of the 
militants will continue as if nothing has changed. You’ll 
speed up the process and make sure that the release of our 
jailed brothers and key commanders is ensured. In the 
meantime, we’ll make sure that the woman is recaptured and 
taught a lesson for her audacity.’ 

Abdul said nothing. He was trying to figure out how he 

could accomplish all that was expected of Iiim without being 
exposed. 
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‘Any questions, Doctor?’ the steely voice asked. 

‘No, it’s aU clear ... I understand wHat’s to be done ’ 
Abdul lied. 

‘Good. I’ll be in touch. May Allah be with you.’ 



Twenty-five 


Namrata had been on the am for about twelve hours. But 
she was in even greater danger now: .the militants, angrier 
than before, were searching for her and she was unfamiliar 
with the teaain she found herself in. 

The army camp had eluded her so far. 

Namrata was forced to spend a chilly night in a small 
deserted building that seemed to house a school. The 
discarded blackboards piled in one comer of the compound 
somehow made her feel safe. 

But she was unable to sleep through the cold night. 
Her body shivered with a mixture of cold, anxiety and 
anticipation. 

When she heard a muezzin’s melodious call to the faithful 
over the public address system of a nearby mosque, she 
guessed it was about six in the morning. She felt less anxious 
as the darkness began to recede. 

As the 6rst light of dawn filtered in, she looked around 
carefliUy, making sure that her head remained covered with 
the pootz scarf that had been given to her by the elderly 
woman the previous night. This, was not the time to look 
any difierent from the local women. 

There was no one in sight, and she breathed easy. Namrata 
wanted to reach the amiy camp as soon as possible, preferably ' 


no 
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before the town of Pulwama was fully awake. She knew that 
was the safest and surest way to freedom. 


Mike had an invigorating bike ride to the hotel where Noor 
was waiting for him. 

The JNU professor was visibly pleased to see him again. 

‘I’m delighted, Mr Zutshi,’ he said as Mike strode into the 
almost empty cafe at the Centaur Hotel and reached his 
table. ‘Thank you for agreeing to join me for breakfast.’ 

‘You took the trouble of contacting me. I’m glad to see 
you too/ 

‘If it suits you, may I suggest that we have breakfast out 
in the open? Alfresco, as you might say. It’s a sunny day and 
the maitre d’hotel has agreed to serve us in the terrace 
garden outside.’ 

Mike saw no reason to disagree with the professor’s idea. 
The lake shimmered in the morning sun and the lofty 
Zabarvan mountains beyond provided a sense of security. 

The two men went through a glass door to the terraced 
garden outside the cafe and made themselves comfortable on 
cushioned, wrought-iron chairs placed around a circular 
table that was covered with a starched white tablecloth. 

On the suggestion of the maitre d’ they ordered spicy 
omelettes and a variety of traditional Kashmiri breads, along 
with cheese spreads, locally made cherry and apricot jam, and 
a pot each of tea and coffee. 

I ve been thinking,’ the professor said over breakfast, ‘that 
we could meet regularly and give each other company while 
we re here, Mr Zutshi. Even your fiiend Ashok can join us. 
By the way, why didn’t he come along?’ 

Ashok is a government employee and prefers to remain 
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aloof. 13iit ye.s, yoiii-s is a good idea. And may 1 suggest that 
you call ine Mike? That’s what everyone calls me. Besides, 
if you’ve no objections, could 1 call you Noor?’ 

'Yes, of course, by all means. Please do call me Noor.’ 

‘Thanks, Noor. But before anything else I think you 
ought to know why I’m in Srinagar.’ Mike did not want to 
keep the profes.sor in the dark anymore. Especially since the 
man had volunteered so much infonnation about himself 
already and wished to be friends with him. 

Noor looked at Mike and smiled knowingly. ‘1 think I can 
make a guess,’ he said, and then lowered his voice. ‘You’re 
here to file a report to your headquarters in Langley, Virginia 
about the terrorist violence in Kashmir, isn’t it?’ 

Mike did not get liim. He looked at the professor quizzically. 

Noor sensed that Mike had not understood him. ‘Apart firom 
being a professor of South Asian History at the State University 
of New York, you also work for the CIA, don’t you?’ 

Michael looked at the professor’s serious face and let out 
■ a hearty laugh. ‘No, professor, you couldn’t be more wrong. 
Besides, even if I were working for the guys at Langley, 
would I ever tell you that I do?’ 

‘I guess not,’ the professor said. ‘Then why’re you here?’ 

I m not joking, professor. I really don’t work for the CIA.’ 

‘You must’ve some very strong reasons for coming to 
Kashmir then.’ 

At this stage, Michael felt it would do no hann to take 
Noor into confidence. ‘I understand your curiosity, Noor, 
and 1 shall be glad to tell you the truth.’ 

Aha! So there is a secret you’ve been keeping,’ the 
p essor said, grinning as he gloated over. his powers of 
eduction. The look on his face conveyed a smug I-knew- 
it expression. He leaned towards Mike in anticipation. 
Michael noticed the professor’s impatient countenance. 
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but chose not to be distracted by his eagerness. Instead, he 
volunteered to share a little information with the man who 
had offered him a hand of friendship. 

‘There’re two reasons why I’m here. Three actually.’ 

‘That’s a lot.’ 

‘First, I’m here to advise Ashok and his department on 
how to improve the security of the antiquities in Kashmir.’ 

‘Really? That’s good to know.’ 

‘Second, to scatter my deceased mother’s ashes at a place hot 
for from here. She loved tliis place and I’m fiilfilling her wishes.’ 

Noor was listening attentively. 

‘Third, you’d probably remember having read about the 
abduction about two weeks ago of a scientist from Delhi? A 
woman named Dr Namrata Wazir?’ Mike spoke slowly, 
allowing the words to sink in. 

The professor was quick to grasp the significance. ‘Yes, 
yes, of coui-se, I know of that case. The TV channels have 
been carrying the news for days. I read that she’s a native of 
Kashmir and works for the government’s Centre for 
Atmospheric Research.’ 

‘That’s correct. Namrata is deputy director there. And I’m 
like her brother.’ 

The professor almost choked on the crusted sesame telvor 
bread that he had taken a bite of. 

‘Really? How can that be?’ 

‘Well, it goes back many years. I was a young boy in 
Srinagar and on Raksha Bandhan, Namrata and I took the 
pledge of sister and brother in the presence of our parents 
and their common spiritual mentor.’ 

‘This is amazing,’ Noor said. ‘So you’re here in that capacity 
also: to be of help to Dr Wazir’s family at this time of crisis?’ 

Yes, you could say that’s the other reason why I’m here.’ 

This is an inspiration, Mike, and a splendid demonstration 
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of undemanding and humanity. You’ve shown that you’re a 
special pei*son. To have come all the way from the US to 
assist your rakhi sister in spite of the dangers involved. That’s 
really commendable,’ 

‘Tve come for that and the other things I shared with you. 
In any event, wouldn’t any brother have been helpful? I 
don’t think I’ve done anything special, professor. I lived in 
Kashmir as a child when my parents were here. I always 
dreamed of returning. Providence seems to have brought me 
here now. Hopefully I’ll be able to be of help to Namrata.’ 

‘Hnmi. That’s a noble way of looking at your role,’ Noor 
said, ‘But Kashmir has changed so much over these few 
years, since the anned militants introduced the frightful 
language of guns into this peaceful place. You’d agree that 
dais is definitely not the Kashmir you knew as a child. So 
much has changed since 1989.’ 

‘1 agree. The whole of Kashmir was so peaceful, wann and 
vibrant when I was here as a child. There was an innocence 
and joy in people’s hearts. They’d laugh and share their 
affection freely. Today, everyone looks so fearftil and worried. 
There’re no tourists either, and I haven’t seen a smiling face 
since I’ve been here.’ 


‘People are genuinely anxious, Mike. There’re forty or fifty 
militant organizations, each comprising a few hundred 
mercenaries, all of whom get logisric support from parts of 
Pakisto-adnunistered Kashmir. The people here have been 
intmu ted into silence by the guns of the ruthless mercenaries, 
most of whom have been trained in the use of fireamis 
explosives and sabotage at the special training camps across die 
me o Control. The Pakistani leadership—and the ISI, of 
... ^ ° ^ diplomatic, political and moral support to the 
nuhtants, wMe pretending it has nodiing to do with the camps.’ 

I never knew the ISI had gone to such lengths and had 
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a major role in hatching and executing this sinister plot’ 
Mike said, alarmed. ^ ’ 


•The ISrs phn, have been honed over the past many 
yeant, especially when they worked hand in glove with' the 
CIA to oust the Soviets from Afghanistan ’ 

Mike was quiet for a whUe. He knew'that nations and 
leaders caught m geopolitical ego games that included the use 
of violence and war paid scant attention to people The 
tragic stories of many African nations was a reminder of the 
horrors perpetuated by egotistical leaders. 

‘What motivates fighters from one land to wage war 
against another that’s not really an enemy of their country’ 
You have Sudanese and Saudi Arabian fighters fighting 
alongside Afghans and Pakistanis in Afghanistan. What’s the 
motivation? And then, why come to Kashmir of all places’ 

I know Pakistan and India have fought a few wars over 
Kashmir, but why involve innocents in the conflict? Why 
should mercenaries get involved?’ 


‘I wish I had the answer, Mike. But as historians, there’s 
one thing we both know for sure: human history is a history 
of warfare and brutality. We seem unwilling to learn any 
lessons from the past and we keep on making the same 
mistakes. Vain leaders wage wars for a variety of reasons, 
wluch have litde to do with alleviating the suffering of people.’ 

‘That makes sense, Noor, but what about intelligent 
young men from overseas coming to fight as mercenaries?’ 

‘That’s an even more complex phenomenon. There’re a 
number of ways in which young men are indoctrinated and 
enthused to travel to other lands to fight. For instance, they 
could be shown snippets of films or TV progranmies, usually 
out of context, that confirm that injustice is being done. The 
reasons, Mike, can be as varies! as you wish to make them.’ 

And the militants believe those who tell them these things?’ 
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‘SacUv, yes. Those who might ask questions and inquire 
througli a pmcess of ijtihai as is supposed to be done in Islam, 
are ostracized, silenced by aiticulate clerics or, woree still, 
liquidated by power-hungry leaders. Even political parties in 
many countries use the ruse of Islam being under siege to 
galvanize anned young men to further their political goals.’ 

That’s a ti-agic way to lead, professor,’ Mike said. 

‘Coming back to Kashmir, the mercenaries are using the 
power of guns to setde scores, extort money, eliminate 
critics and, you may find this odd, even marry pretty 
women. The voices calling for peace, an end to violence and 
a return to sanity are silenced or not even heard above the 
cacophony of guns. I heard recently that some people^— 
Kaslimiris and those from the rest of India—who’re in 
positions of authority in the state government and elsewhere 
are making money from the turbulence here. They’re the 
most active supporters of the anned mercenaries and, equally, 
of the police and the paramilitary forces. They run with the 
hares and hunt with the hounds.’ 

Noor looked thoughtful. For a moment both the men 
were quiet. 

‘1 think 1 mentioned that my friend Shamsuddin Bandey, 
who was murdered recently, was against the militants’ terror 
tactics. He knew that the intimidation of conunon people by 
anned thugs and policemen was doing irreparable hann, I 
suspect Shamsuddin’s vehement speeches attracted the wrath 
of the militants. His brutal murder will silence many other 
sane Kashmiri voices. They’ll have to contend with the 
helplessness that comes from facing tlie terror of the anned 
goons on due hand and the high-handedness of the 
paramilitary forces fighting the militants on the other.’ 

Listening to you makes me even more concerned about 
Namrata’s security.’ 
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«r beUeve the militant organization that seems to have been 
behind Shamsuddm’s murder is also responsible for your 
•sister’s abduction. Maybe we need to work together to stay 
clear of them and yet pursue our respective goals,’ the 
professor suggested. 

Mike and Noor were silent once again. They were aware 
that by some strange quirk they had been brought together 
The senseless violence and brutality that had become part of 
Kashmir was all around them like a macabre cloud. It would 
require just a random bolt of lightning—emanating from this 
cloud and lasting no more than a fraction of a second—to 
alter their lives .forever. The thunderbolt could acquire the 
form of a militant’s bullet, a hand grenade, a rocket- 
propeUed grenade fired at their veliicle or even k-ay gunfire 
from the automatic rifles of Indian soldier. Danger lurked 
everyNvhere. The risks within this bubble were many, but 
being together at least gave some sense of safety. 

Noor’s suggestion that they work together resonated with 
Mike. But he was still not sure of Noor’s credentials. Was 
the professor reliable? Could he be trusted? He was obviously 
knowledgeable about what was happening in Kashmir, and 
that was a positive sign. His mission was also similar to 
. Mike s. Yet, Mike remained uncertain. 

He was still immersed in his thoughts when Noor spoke 
up. 

Mike, I do believe that our paths have crossed for a 
purpose. Maybe we ought to stick together and see how we 
may be able to help each other. What do you think?’ 

Noor, would you feel comfortable being with me? After 
all, we ve just got to know each other.’ 

I U be quite pleased to be with you. In fact, why don’t 
you accompany me to Aishmuqam today? You don’t have to 
if you think it’s too risky.’ 
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‘Why do you wish to visit Aishmuqam, Noor?’ Mike was 
curious. 

‘That's wiierc Shamsuddin was murdered,’ Noor said. TH 
first meet my late rricnd’s son, Badruddin Bandey. Then I 
might visit tlie Aishmuqam shrine and return something of 
great value tliat Shamsuddin had left with me a few months' 
ago. Would you like to come, Mike?’ 

‘I think I’ll accompany you, professor. Maybe I’ll be able 
to get some infonnation about Dr Wazir’s well-being and 
whereabouts, and gain an understanding of how antiquities 
are protected.’ 

Tm glad we’ll be together. We can talk to some people 
and see if they know anything. The informal network can 
yield a lot of infonnation.’ 

Mike did not really hear what Noor was telling him. He 
was already planning what steps he would need to take. He 
would have to keep Ashok infonned. 

Mike knew the risks, but felt that his meeting with Noor 
and the impending trip to Aishmuqam, had been divinely 
contrived. Perhaps it was the first step towards securing 
Namrata’s release. 


I suggest we go on a day trip and return before nightfall 
It’ll be safer to be in Srinagar for the night,’ Mike said, 
wanting to reduce the risk. 

Yes, that’s a good idea, Mike. We should be back by 
evening. I’ve already got the hotel to hire me an Ambassador 
car with a trustworthy driver. He should be here by now. 
We can leave as soon as you’re ready.’ 

Mike su^ested they start in halhn hobr. He would catch 
P wt Ashok at the guest house, pick up a water bottle and 
ew other things from his room, and then join the 
professor for the 70-km drive to Aislunuqam. 







Twenty-six 


Before leaving the school compound, Namrata remembered 
that she had hidden a roll of papers into her pi,era,i pocket 
the previous evening. She dipped her hand into the pocket 
and pulled out a tight wad of hundred-rupee notes. 

Namrata removed the rubber bands that secured the 
currency notes and counted nine bills. She was filled with 
relief. The money was enough to last her a few days. She 
realized that this gave her another option apart from 
desperately searching for the amiy camp. She could now 
even consider hiring a taxi to Srinagar—provided she found 
a safe car and a willing driver. 

The first objective would still be to locate the arniy camp 
at Pulwania, but if she sensed that things were not working 
out, other plans could be made. 

Namrata was elated and said a prayer of thanks for the 
woman who had planned and orchestrated her escape. 

Namrata adjusted the pootz, the dress that covered her hair, 
dusted her phera,, and walked out of the school compound 
more confident than before. She had some money in her 
pocket, and with luck she would find her way back to 
Srinagar. 

Shortly after midnight, Javed and Hamid informed their 
superiors by phone about Namrata’s escape. Urgently 
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summoned to meet tlic amir of their outfit, the two hoped 
to clarify their case and plead that they be given a few 
additional hands to find the fugitive. 

The men were obviously unmindful of the fact that failure 
was not taken lightly. There was to be no second chance. 
The matter had been repotted to the authorities in Pakistan 
and the verdict was unanimous: the men in charge of the 
operation of securing the woman had to be given exemplary 
punishment so that everyone understood that the stakes were 
high. 

By the time Namrata left the school compound on the day 
after her escape, police constables at Pulwama were overseeing 
the task of fishing out the bodies of two men from the 
nearby river. Their hands and legs had been tightly bound 
with green nylon ropes and their throats had been slit. 
Neither was carrying any identification. 

At the local hospital, the police doctor, after a cuniory 
examination, su^ested that the men had been tortured and 
killed just a few hours before sunrise the very same morning. 







Twenty-seven 


Imran’s mind was made up. 

He had had enough of the Afghan mercenaries and their 
coarse ways. He was by now convinced that he was better 
off being on his own—away from the caUous men who had 
reduced much of (^rar and its numinous shrine to ash and 
cinders. 

Imran had decided to quit, move out of his miserable 
situation and make a new beginning. The years of violence 
he had endured—and actively participated in—since running 
away from home because of his abusive stepmother had done 
little to heal the deep wounds in his soul. 

He had attempted to transfonn the searing pain within 
into a rage that had for short spans taken his mind off his 
own concerns. But the fury within him had inadvertently 
unleashed violence on innocent people and caused him even 
greater anguish and pain. 

Only his poems helped him reflect on what he truly 
wanted. 


He now needed to be resolute. He would get up and go 
as far away as was needed. The police and the Indian Amiy 
would be looking for, him, but it was more important to nin 
away from the Afghan fiends. Imran knew they would also 
come after him, but at this hour that was not on his mind. 
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His oiily thought was to get going as fast as his injured leg 
would allow. 

Imran decided he would discard his bigger weapons, use 
the cover of darkness to head eastwards over the mountains 
surrounding Qar and try to get to a viUage from where he 
could plan his next move. 

He buried his gunny sack, Kalashnikov and rocket launcher 
in a pit that he dug hurriedly in the moist earth not far from 
where he was standing guard. He then tucked his pistol into 
the pocket of the buckram vest that he wore. 


In the confusion that prevailed in the smouldering town of 
(^rar, the Afghan mercenaries did not notice till dawn that 
their watchman was not at his position. By that time Imran 
had, despite his limp, traversed a considerable distance across 
the mountains with the help of a small flashlight. 

When dawn broke in Pulwama, Imran was scunydng 
down the mountain slopes that would take him closer to the 
town’s bus station. 


Twenty-eight 


Michael and Noor had an uneventhil three-hour drive to 
Aishnuiqam. They were stopped once at an amiy checkpoint 
near Anantnag but the military policeman waved them on 
after satisfying himself about their identities. 

After they reached Aishmuqam, Noor and Mike headed 
straight to the home of the late Shamsuddin, where his son, 
Badruddin Bandey, had assumed the patriarch’s role. He was 
yet to be fomially anointed head priest but had started 
providing spiritual guidance to people from Aishmuqam and 
the nearby villages. 

Badaiddin received Professor Noor Ali and Michael Zutshi 
with considerable warnith. 

‘I’ve been carrying a heavy heart since I heard of 
Shanisuddin’s tragic murder,’ Noor told Badruddin and his 
mother. ‘I’ve been wanting to tell you that I’ll always be 
there for anything that you or anyone in your family might 
ever need.’ 

Mike was introduced as a friend of Noor’s. Nothing 
further was mentioned. But when Mike spoke briefly to 
Badruddin in Kashmiri, it elicited suiprise and amusement, 
and even ripples of laughter were audible in the otherwise 
sombre household. 

Soon, Badruddin led Noor and Mike to another room and 
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indicated that he did not want to be disturbed, except when 
cups ofkclwo tea for the guests were required to be sent in. 

Noor and Mike took oft'their shoes and settled down in 
the thickly caqieted room. The three men sat on the floor 
facing each other and covered themselves with slwh/oosi, 

throws to keep themselves wann. . 

Badruddin came straight to the point. Considerable 
attention has been drawn to our shrine at Aishmuqani over 
the past few weeks,’ he said. ‘Not just because of my father’s 
assassination, but on account of the speculation about his 
visit to Delhi a few weeks before he died. People also know 
about the scrolls, the documents that he wished to get 
translated from Farsi. 

*Yes, I’ve read about this in the papers. I’m sony about 

diis turn of events,’ Noor said. 

‘After my father returned from Delhi, he told me that he 
had left a few scrolls and a parchment with you.’ 

‘Yes, he insisted that 1 keep them and work on them. I’ve 
brought them back with me,’ Noor said and started to open 
his backpack to take out the scrolls and the letter. 

Badruddin accepted the scrolls graciously. 

‘Please ensure that these scrolls are placed where they 
belong,’ Noor said. 

‘Certainly. My frther also told me that if required, we 
were to give other scrolls and manuscripts from the shrine to 
you to assess, so that a complete picture could be obtained 
from the tfanslarions that he had requested of you.’ 

‘It’ll be my duty to do as my brother directed,’ Noor said. 
‘But that seems to be an afterthought. We spoke about this 
when brother Shamsu was in Delhi, and he wanted me to 
come here and spend time with him in the shrine looking 
at aU. the scroUs and letters.’ 

‘After my father returned from Delhi, something seemed 
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to weigh heavily on his mind. Though he shared his 
concerns with me a few times, I wish he’d told me more.’ 

‘I share the pain you feel, my son,’ Noor said. ‘ We must 
. make sure that whatever brother Shamsu had in mind is 
achieved. You’d have an important role to play in that.’ 

Badruddin nodded in assent. ‘It’d give me great joy if we 
could protect our .shrine and preserve the great legacy of this 
land, which my father spoke about so proudly. But we’ll 
have to be circumspect in our efforts because many others 
have also started showing an interest in the shrine. This is all 
thanks to the recent reports on TV and in the papers.’ 

‘Has someone contacted you about the scrolls?’ Noor 
asked. 

‘Yes, I got a telephone call from the chief secretaiy’s office 
a few days ago. The official said the chief secretary, a man 
called Abdul Ahad Hakeem, had initiated proceedings to 
take all the documents into government custody for 
safekeeping. I told him all that is witliin the shrine is our 
responsibility and we’re perfectly capable of taking care of 
our things.’ 

‘How did they react?’ Mike asked. 

‘A day later I spoke to someone whom the chief secretary 
had directed to me: a man called Prakash Sharma from the 
University of Kashmir in Srinagar. He claimed to be a 
historian or something and offered to assist me with the 
translations of the documents. When I asked him why he 
thought we’d need to get our documents translated, he 
startled me by saying that he knew that my father had gone 
to Delhi for exactly that purpose. Can you believe this? He 
knew!’. 

Mike looked at Noor. The professor was listening intently. 

‘I asked this Prakash Shanna if he could read Farsi, and he 
said he couldn’t. But he promised that he would get experts 
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from the Univereity of Kashmir and elsewhere to work with 
him on the project. 

This matter is getting far too much attention, Noor said. 

'I'm not happy about this at all.’ 

‘Me too. But I forgot to share something with you. As I 
said, my flither was very concerned with some events that 
took place soon after his return from Delhi. So he spent 
considerable time going over the letters in the box that he 
had mendoned to you in Delhi, and a few more that he got 
from the shrine. It seemed as if he wanted to unravel the 
mystery of the parchments as quickly as possible.’ 

‘Did someone threaten him?’ Noor asked. 

‘Yes, he received a threatening letter from a militant outfit 
during the iirs celebrations. I didn’t know about this until 
someone known to the local militant amir told my mother a 
few days ago. The man seemed to suggest that my father 
would have been alive had he not defied the amir's orders.’ 

There was a knock on the door. Badniddin’s wife was 
there to tell him that lunch for the guests was ready. 

After she left, Badruddin pulled out a white envelope from 
a pocket inside his plicraii and said, ‘Before lunch, there’s 
something I need to hand over to you. Professor sahib. I’m 
not sure when my father wrote this, but we found this letter 
addressed to you on the desk in his bedroom.’ 

Noor opened the envelope. The letter inside had been 
written in spurts over a span of four days or so. Noor began 
to read. 

Aisbmuqam, Kashmir 

September 27th 

Dear brother Noor, 

Spending time with yon at the lovely JNU campus was ver}' 

. W^ifti'ig, and I thank you for your affection and kindness. 

May the Grace of Allah always be with you. 
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/ just heard a radio programme about Caiidhiji. The great 
mau*s message of uon-violeuce and harmony is as releuant as 
ever. You would remember how his words and deeds inspired 
me during our college days. 

Since my return to Aishmuqam from Delhij I have been 
busy trying to get to the bottom of the scrolls and letters that 
we looked at together, I have made considerable progress in 
understanding the message of the scrolls, and am eager to share 
the details of all that I have discovered with you. 

In better, times, I would have put everything aside and 
waited for you to come to Aishmuqam. But these are bad times 
and I suspect even my life is in danger. I am not worried, but 
I have been threatened in writing. Some gutless militant leader 
has asked me to ^desist from beitrg critical of our brothers who 
are waging a jihad'. That is something I cannot do. Instead, 
I will corrtirrue to derrounce these misguided fools. 

TItis uncertainty prorrrpts me to record what I have hit upon 
so far. There can be no better person than you, Noor, to take 
the matter forward if I am unable to fulfil this role on my own. 
My son, Badrvddin, is wise and a good man, but he will need 
your help to carry out the duties and the tasks that the scrolls 
reveal. Accordingly, I am compiling all that I know so far in 
a set of documents that I will keep in the small safe in my 
bedroom. I will tell my wife that these documents are meant 
to be given to you. 

September 29th, afternoon 

I am resuming this letter after a gap of two days. I am greatly 
distressed by the developments in (^rar-i-Sharief The thugs 
who are out to destroy Ntinde-rishi's shrine have no idea how 
important it is to all of us in Kashmir. They think that by 
destroying the shrine they can purify Kashmir, and take the 
place closer to the Islam they claim to represent. What a 
disgrace. What are these people talking about? Isn't being a 
tolerant human being a great spiritual achievement? 
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iM me now retiiw to the important matter in hand 
I have placed the ihaiments in the safe for yon. If Allah 
wills it, we will meet ai^ain soon and / will share my fadings 
with yon in person. If not, yon will know what to do. 

/ have told liadmddin that yon may need to be given access 
to the documents in the shrine too. I have given this permission 
with great reluctance because whatever is in the shrine is an 
anianat that was kept with my forebears in trust. I do not wish 
my son or anyone else to violate that trust. Yon will therefore 
have to approach this great treasure with care and reverence, 
and ensure that once we have the answers we seek, the security 
of my beloved shrine is entrusted to Badrnddin. The trust 
reposed in my forefathers cannot be compromised. 

IVe shall have to preseive the shrine, the people of Kashmir 
and the legacy of onr mystics. I am convinced the scrolls provide 
a way for ns to do so. My findings, so far, confirm this. 

I will continue this letter tomorrow and then post it to yon, 
inshallah. 

September 30th, evening 

Badrnddin is proving to be a sensible young man. I spoke to 
him the other day and he listened carefully. It made me very 
happy. Even if anything happens to me, the shrine will remain 
in good hands. Badrnddin is aiot emotional like many men of 
his age. That is a good sign. With your help and blessings, 
he should be able to guide people well. 

Once again, thank yon for yonr affection, Noor. Yon are 
tndy a brother to me. 

Till we connect again. 

Yours affectionately, 

Shamsuddin 

P.S. In case yon are wondering why Tve written in English, 
and not Urdu, think of the switch as a smokescreen. 
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Moor was in tears by the time he finished reading 
Shanisiiddin’s letter. He handed it over to Badmddin and 
said. ‘You read it too. It’s almost as if he had a premonition 
diat he wouldn’t be around for long.’ 

After reading the letter, Badruddin turned to Mike and 
Moor, his eyes moist. ‘I must go and get the papers that he 
kept for you,’ he said. 

In a little while, Badruddin returned with a bulky envelope 
that contained some documents and was addressed to the 
professor. 

Moor kept the envelope in his bag. 


Lunch at the Bandey household was a simple one, because 
of the tragedy that had unexpectedly come to pass. Despite 
that. Professor Moor and Mike enjoyed the chicken and 
spinach that had been cooked together and was offered to 
them in beautiful china plates, with fragrant white rice and 
little bowls of yogurt sprinkled with bits of saffron. 

After lunch, it was time for Mike and Moor to return to 
Srinagar. Moor promised the Bandey family that he would 
do all he could to fulfil Shamsuddin’s wishes. 


Soon after the visitors left the home of the Bandey family, 
Prakash Shamia received a phone call from one of his cronies 
who had been deputed to Aishniuqam. 

‘Hello, sir? This is Syed. Two men drove in from Srinagar 
and visited Badruddin Bandey’s home today. They spent a 
few hours with the family. One man was a white Jliaiigi, 
while the other looked like an Indian. 1 asked the cab driver 
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about the visitors but he didn’t know much. He did say that 
the Indian is staying at the Centaur Hotel in Srinagar. About 
the foreigner, the driver mentioned something about his 
Slaying close to the governor’s residence in Srinagar.’ 

'That's interesting, Syed. You stay with this task for the 
time being and keep an eye on the Bandey household. 
Another thing: Do you know where these two men are 
headed?’ 

‘I'm not sure but the driver said they had to return to 
Srinagar tonight. The taxi is a white Ambassador and the 
registration number is JK 02T 6923.’ 

‘Good. I’m glad you called. Let me know if you notice 
anything unusual.’ 

Prakash’s mind went into overdrive. Who could this 
foreigner be? Had Shamsuddin discovered a treasure that his 
son was now trying to sell to an overseas buyer? 

In that case, he should inform Abdul Aliad Hakeem. 
Thanks to Syed’s infonnation, Prakash knew wlujre one of 
the men was staying. Getting to liini would not be difficult. 

Prakash decided to act swiftly. The treasure had to be 
found. 




Twenty-nine 


‘I’d like to talk to the governor,’ Chief Secretary Abdul 
Ahad Hakeem barked into his intercom within minutes of 
reaching his office. From the moment he strode into his 
chamber, Abdul’s secretary had noticed that his boss was in 
a foul mood. 

He connected his phone to the governor’s office at the 
Raj Bhavan in Srinagar and put Abdul through to the 
governor’s personal assistant or PA as he was usually called. 

‘Could I speak to Governor saliibV Abdul asked the 
PA. ‘It’s very urgent and concerns the abducted scientist, 
Dr Namrata Wazir.’ 

‘Just a moment, please. I’ll check if His Excellency is 
available,’ the PA responded. 

Abdul’s heart was racing. He had thought of a ploy to 
achieve what his handlers had wanted. The governor was not 
to suspect anything. Abdul knew that he would have to 
sound convincing. 

The governor of Jammu and Kashmir was a retired army 
general and still carried the demeanour of a soldier. He was 
lean and slim in a healthy kind of way and usually wore well- 
tailored suits. The weU-oiled moustache on an otherwise 
clean-shaven face gave him the look of confident authority. 

‘Hello? Is that Mr Hakeem?’ the governor said over the 
phone. 
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‘Good inoniing, sir. This is Abdul Ahad Hakeem. I ve 

been wanting to talk to you. , i r 

‘Yes I've been wanting to talk to you too. I believe 

you’ve some fresh news regarding Dr Wazir?’ The governor 

was precise and focused. i n. i a 

Abdul fidgeted nervously in his chair. He shifted the 

receiver froin his left ear to the right. ‘The news is not very 
good sir. The intennediaries who represent the abductors 
and with whom we’ve been negotiating have dropped a bolt 

from the blue.’ •. 

‘I’m listening, Mr Hakeem,’ the governor spoke in a way 

that suggested he was unpeiturbed by the news so far. ‘Is 

Namrata alive?’ 

‘1 think she is, sir, as of now at least. But I think we U 
need to act quickly and meet the abductors’ demands.’ 

‘What has changed since you briefed me last, Mr Hakeem? 
By your own admission, the negotiations with the 
intennediaries were proceeding well. What has really changed?’ 
the governor said, getting impatient with his advisei who 
seemed to be having difficulty coining to the point. 

‘They’ve given us time till noon tomorrow for six of their 
jailed comrades to be released and given safe passage to a 
village called Ferozpur, near Gulinarg. Otherwise, they’ll not 
hesitate to, to ... I mean liquidate the scientist, the lady, sir. 
Besides, we’ve also received credible human intelligence that 
another group of militants belonging to a breakaway faction 
of the abductors is planning to stonn our maximum-security 
jail in Srinagar to free their men. In their view the negotiations 
are leading nowhere and they desperately want their comrades 
fi'eed from prison.’ 

The governor remained quiet. 

‘Sir, did you get me?’ Abdul asked impatiently. ‘I’m 
concerned about these developments and want your approval 
to shift the six men to separate, secure locations to prevent 
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the jailed men from benefiting from an attack by the 
niilitants, if it were to occur at all. Besides, the six jailed men 
are our only bargaining chip in negotiating Dr Wazir’s release 
and we can ill afford to have them harmed in an attack.’ 

‘Mr Hakeem, I think we need to infonn New Delhi about 
these serious developments. Shifting the jailed niilitants 
seems a good idea, assuming the Humint reports are reliable, 
but I’d like the home ministry to clear this matter. In the 
meantime, we’ll have to continue to do all we can to secure 
Dr Wazir’s safe release without meeting the militants’ demands. 
Have you infonned the police chief and the commandant of 
the anned forces to step up their search for the scientist and 
her captors?’ 

The soiiqfabitch, Abdul cursed under his breath. The old goat 
just isn’t getting it. 

The ex-military man was not being supportive. 

Abdul knew that if he was unable to get the governor to 
• agree to his proposal to move the jailed militants, the rest of 
his plan just would not take off. 

He drew a deep breath and continued with his bluff. 
‘Calling New Delhi is fine, but I hope you appreciate, sir, 
that there isn’t any time to lose. There’s a lot of pressure 
from various quarters to secure Dr Wazir’s release, and we 
need to demonstrate that we’re doing everything in our 
power to achieve that end—without compromising national 
security, of course. Besides, Dr Wazir is a Kashmiri Pandit 
and you wouldn’t like to be seen as being insensitive to their 
feelings?’ Abdul said, tiTing to drive his point home. 

‘1 understand, Mr Hakeem. I do get your drift. Since 
you’re convinced that getting the six'militants to relocate to 
other prisons will ensure that we can continue to negotiate 
for Dr Wazir’s release with the fiction that s talking to us, 
1 see no reason to object. But 1 insist that you inform the 
home ministry immediately.’ 
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‘I’ll definitely keep the home ministry fully in the picture. 
1 think yours is 3 wise decision, sii . 

‘Please keep me posted on the developments, Mr Hakeem. 
Ideally. I wouldn’t like to release anyone for Dr Wazir’s safe 

return.’ 

*I jjgrec, sir. I’ll ensure that the militants are relocated to 
different jails outside Srinagar, and then even out of the 
Valley if needed. Simultaneously, we’ll step up our efforts to 
locate and free Dr Wazir even as we negotiate and seek more 
time from the abductors. 

Abdul hung up. It felt as if a ton of bricks had been taken 
off his chest. He was breathing easier now. 

He moved to a phone that rested alongside four other 
phones on his large table and dialled a number. 

‘Hello? This is the Doctor.’ 

‘Good day. Doctor. Are we in business?’ 

‘Yes, today we’ll move six men from the jail at midnight. 
Remember, 2400 hours tonight. After that you’ll do what 
you have to do.’ 

‘Have you instructed our people in the police?’ 

‘Not yet, but I’m about to issue instructions.’ 

‘Make sure that only the local police force is involved. We 
want this to be a local operation. The anny must not know 
about this at all.’ 

‘That’s how it’ll be.’ 

‘Good. We’re also searching for the woman scientist. If we 
capture her, we’ll let you know.’ 

‘Don’t hami her, please.’ 

‘That we’ll see. If she behaves, we’ll be easy on her. 
Otherwise, who knows? Besides, with your plan becoming 
operational, we’ll have no need for her. Allah4iajiz. We’ll 
contact you after midnight.’ 

The phone went dead with a loud ‘click’. 





Thirty 


Imran felt a surge of relief as he caught sight of the town of 
Pulwama fronr the upper ridges of the mountain that he had 
scaled at dawn. He had trudged all night. 

It was a litde after 8 a.m. on October 6 when he finally 
reached Pulwama. He was tired and hungry, and his weak 
left leg hurt. 

Imran looked at the rows of small, inconspicuous shops 
that lined the street he had reached. He noticed a small tea 
shop tucked away in an alley, where an elderly man was 
getting ready to start the day. He went to the shop and 
ordered a glass of hot tea, kiilclias and biscuits. 

After the frugal breakfast, Imran asked the way to a 
barber's shop. There he got his beard and moustache shaved 
off, much to the delight of Bilal, the middle-aged barber. 

‘Ever since we’ve had this armed movement in Kashmir, 
too many men have started growing beards, Bilal.told Imian 
as he worked up a lather to remove the stubble that was left 
behind after the long beard had been shorn. ‘But to tell you 
honestly, this is only making our people look ugly. Allah 
lallah has given them such good looks and look what they do 
to themselves.’ 

Imran grunted, choosing to say nothing of substance. 

‘In fact, a year ago someone had stuck a handwritten 
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poster on the door of my sliop, . asking me to refrain from 
shaving beards because the iniijahideai consider it unlslamic. 
Do you know what 1 did?’ Bilal continued, not really 
expecting hnran to respond to his query. ‘I simply went to 
the area commander of the local and told him as 

plainly as 1 could: ‘If 1 don’t circumcise children, cut hair or 
shave beards, what in the world will I do?’ That’s all 1 know, 
and that’s what I’ve been doing for the last forty years. 
Started training with my father when I was barely twelve. 
Besides, how would I care for my family? So I asked the amir 
that I be allowed to ply my trade without any conditions, 
including serving anny jaumis. He agreed. But he had a 
condition: every Friday evening, after the last namaz for the 
day was done. I’d have to give the man some money. 
Frankly, this has been working quite well. My enemies also 
fear me now, because I’ve got both the amir and the Indian 
Amiy on my side.’ 

Bilal then used the gleaming blade of a sharp razor to give 
Imran’s lathered face a clean finish. 

‘Why don’t you also have a haircut? I’ll give you a really 
good trim, and you can choose the look of any actor of your 
choice.’ 

Imran liked the idea of having a haircut. ‘Yes, I’ll have a 
haircut too. My favourite hero is Amitabh Bachchan..’ 

Bilal nodded with approval. 


Imran was unrecognizable when he walked out of Bilal’s 
little salon. He had by now changed into a new shirt and a 
pair of jeans that he had picked up from a store not far from 
the barber’s shop. Over this new attire he wore a dark- 
brown pheran, which he had also picked up from Bilal for a 
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decent price. He now looked every bit like the many young 
men moving around Pulwama. Nobody would have thought 
that this handsome freckled man was a veteran militant, the 
brain behind a number of violent incidents. 

Imran had discreetly tucked his pistol, some forged 
identification papers and a bunch of skeleton keys he always 
carried into a pocket in his vest and was now headed for tlie 
bus station. His goal was to get to Rattan, seventy-five 
kilometres away, as soon as possible. He wanted to spend 
some time praying at his mother’s grave. He would first take 
a ride to Srinagar and then change buses to get to Pattan. 

That was when he saw her. 

Imran would probably not have noticed anything unusual 
about the Kashmiri woman in a dark piteraii and with a pootz 
on her head but for her uncertain manner and Nike trainers. 

Imran instinctively decided to get closer to the woman and 
investigate. To be an observer and keep an eye on anything 
suspicious was by now second nature to him. 

As Imran approached the woman, he noticed her face and 
thought he had seen her before. He tried hard to remember 
how he seemed to know her. Was she one of the woman 
officen from the Pakistani Intelligence who had spoken to 
him and the others at the training camp he had attended? Or 
was she the sister or wife of one of his Kashmiri comrades, 
a kin to one of his many brothers-in-arms whom he had 
befiriended over the years? 

But Imran drew a blank. He could not place the woman. 
She looked Kashmiri, but he was not sure. 

His curiosity had been aroused and he decided to go up 
to her and find out. 

Imran looked around to make sure there were no soldiers 
or policemen around. This too was something that he had 
learned to do over the years: another routine habit of 
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precaurion. aimed at increasing his chances of survival. If he 
was questioned he would have a story and identification 
papers for them. 

Noticing that there werc about a dozen or so people around 
the three buses that were readying to leave the bus station, 
he mingled with the crowd and walked closer to the woman, 

Imran was a few feet away from the woman when he saw 
her look furtively over her shoulder. Then she broke away 
from the crowd in front of the bus that she had been waiting 
to board. Something that she had seen had unnerved her. 
Imran was too keen an observer not to notice her nervous 
body language. 

As she seemed to contemplate her next move, she caught 
Imran’s face fleeringly and it was evident to him that she was 
terrified, unsure of what to do next. 

Turning to look in the direction of the thing that had 
apparently frightened the woman, Imran first saw the growing 
crowds of passengers standing next to the buses that were 
getting ready to leave. Then he saw two bearded men 
wearing the khaki unifomis and caps of the Jammu and 
Kashmir Anned Police. The men were looking for someone 
and were even asking a few women in bttrqas to show their 
faces. They were carrying Kalashnikov guns and though they 
were supposed to be policemen, Imran sensed that something 
about them was phony. 

Imran looked at the men closely and the truth dawned on 
him. He also imdentood why the woman had panicked on 
seeing them: they were militants dressed up as policemen. 

The policeman disguise was a well-known tactic that the 
militants used when they had to look for someone to capture 
or kill. It made life so much easier to have eyewitnesses say 
that policemen—^in proper unifomis and with guns—had 
caught or killed innocent people in a busy area of town. 
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Imran too had once reluctantly dressed himself up as a 
policeman for an ‘operation’ to eliminate an important and 
popular public person, as the unsuspecting VIP was busy 
shopping with his children for Eid. 

Imran sensed that the men were Afghan militants dressed 
up as the police and the woman was afraid of them. He also 
siinnised that they were probably on the lookout for her and 
would easily get their prey. He could not understand why 
they should be after someone who looked so innocent and 
hamiless. 

Looking at the men going about their search in a rough 
manner, Imran gathered that they had not seen their quarry 
yet. But they would not stop until they found her. 

Imran began imagining the fate that would befall the poor 
woman. Those Afghans again, I must foil their plan. 

He quickened his steps and reached the woman. 

Namrata was terrified when she saw a clean-shaven, 
pheran-chd, jeans-wearing man approach her. She felc worse 
when she realized that he wanted to speak to her. 

‘Please don’t be afraid,’ Imran whispered to her in Kashmiri. 
‘I know you’re in danger. Please come with me. I’m Imran, 
and like your brother.’ 

Namrata heard him but was shivering with fear and 
anxiety. In the distance she could see that the two men in 
unifomi were stiU looking around eagerly. They had not 
seen her yet. 

She pulled the flowing end of her pootz from behind her 
nape and stuck a comer of the cloth into her mouth, where 
she clenched it with her teeth. She assumed that anyone 
looking for her would take longer to recognize her with this 
latest contrivance. 

Imran and Namrata looked at each other silently for about 
half a minute, with Namrata assessing the risks of taking a 
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stranger s help. She was uncertain, but realized that she had 

^^'VveTo reach the army camp in Pulwaina quickly. Can 

^’"•No''?criydniat,’ Imran whispered. He wondered why 
she w-anted to go to the army camp. Was she a spy? Was that 
why die militants wanted to capture her? 

Imran decided to ask her, rather than keep guessing. I can 
take you to Srinagar and from there you can go to the army 
c-nnp on your own. But why do you want to go to the anny 
camp? Aren’t you a Kashmiri? What’s your name?’ 

Namrata realized that she had beerifoolish in mentioning 
the army camp. She should have known that the local people 
would rather not have anything to do with the anny, more 
so since the militancy had started. 

‘Srinagar is fine,’ she said. ‘My name is, is . . .’ she 
hesitated. ‘But, yes. I’m Kashmiri like you.’^ 

‘We’ll have to hurry. Follow me and we’ll be fine. 

Imran thought that he had missed her name. He still felt 
that he had seen her somewhere before. 

There was no time to think. The Kalashnikov-wielding 
men had seen them talking and were approaching them at a 
rapid clip. 

Imran caught hold of the sleeve of Namrata s phctwi and 
pulled her along as he quickly wove his way out of the 
crowded bus station. 

They had barely reached the street when they heard a man 
yelling in accented Urdu, ^Udliar hni, iidhar liai (There she is). 

Imran told Namrata to run. Namrata, her heart pounding, 
needed no prodding. 

Imran’s survival skills were good. After running through 
some narrow lanes, ‘they emerged on a quiet street where 
some pick-up trucks were parked. 
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Imran looked around and defdy opened the door of a 
pick-up truck, using a set of keys that he had whipped out 
of his vest. He jumped into the driver’s seat and opened the 
door for Nanirata to step in. He then used another key to 
start the engine. 

At first, nothing happened. He tried again, even as Namrata 
kept glancing into the rear mirror, looking for their pursuers. 
Her forehead was moist with sweat. Her palms felt clammy. 

Suddenly, the diesel engine roared to life, transmitting the 
welcome vibrations of the heavy engine towards them, 

Imran shifted the stick-shift gear mechanism and revved 
the engine. Within seconds they got moving along the street. 
Some bystanders looked towards them, but said nothing. 

It took Imran no more than a few minutes to hit the road 
that would take them to Srinagar. He stepped on the 
accelerator. 

Namrata breathed easy only after she saw a yellow-and- 
white milestone as they sped past. The marker was clear: 
Srinagar, 56 km. 



Thirty-one 


Mike and Noor stopped to take a breather at the town of 

Martaird on their way to Srinagar. 

They were sitting in a park beneath a big plane tree. Noor 
took a quick look at the documents Badaiddin had given 
him and was able to confinn that they were translations of 
some of the letters and the other scroUs that Shamsuddin had 

alluded to while he was in Delhi. 

‘Let’s go. These papers are best read when we’re back in 
Srinagar. There’re too many distractions here.’ 

‘Yes, let’s head back,’ Mike said. 

Noor closed the zipper of his backpack and had just slung 
the bag on his shoulder when their attention was drawn to 
two white Suzuki Gypsy police vehicles screeching to a halt 
outside the park. 

Five khaki-clad, gun-toting policemen jumped out of the 
two vehicles and ran to the taxi that'had brought Noor and 
Mike to Aishmuqam and was parked by the roadside. 

Noor and Mike sensed that something was wrong, especially 
when they heard the men shouting in Kashmiri as they 
walked towards the parked car: ‘This is the car, this is the 
car. The number matches.’ 

Mike and the professor had started moving towards their 
car. They could see their driver talking to the policemen. A 
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senior policeman, who wore a khaki shirt with a star on his 
epaulette, strode into the park just as Mike and Noor were 
about to cross the gate. 

‘Are you Professor Noor Ali?’ he asked, looking at Noor. 
Turning to Mike, he said, ‘You’re a foreign national? May 
I see your ID, please?’ 

Mike looked at Noor, who nodded. He then dug into his 
wallet to produce his New York State driver’s licence and a 
small card that had been given to him when he arrived at the 
Srinagar airport. Noor looked at the policeman and said, 
‘Yes, I’m Professor Noor Ali. Why are we being stopped 
and questioned?’ 

‘We’ve been instnicted to escort you to Srinagar,’ the 
policeman said. ‘These are the chief secretary’s orders.’ 

Noor looked at Mike. ‘Abdul Ahad Hakeem is the chief 
secretary,’ he whispered. ‘I wonder why he should be so 
concerned about us.’ 

‘Your ID, please?’ the policeman again asked Mike. 

Mike handed him his licence and the scrap of paper that 
he had pulled out. The policeman took a cursory look at the 
licence and the paper and asked, ‘Where’s your passport?’ 

At tliis stage Noor intervened. ‘Mr Zutshi is with me, 
officer, and I asked him to leave his passport behind, in 
Srinagar.’ 

‘That was not a good idea, Mr Noor. Every foreign 
national is supposed to carry his passport while moving 
around.’ 

He returned Mike’s licence and the paper to him. The 
man in uniform told Mike and Noor to get into their taxi. 

He then gave crisp instructions to the driver. ‘Make sure 
you follow my Gypsy. At no point will you try to get ahead 
of me. The other vehicle will follow us all the way to 
Srinagar. Got it?’ 
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‘Yes sir ’ the driver said. The driver had learnt early in his 
career not to argue with those in a position of authority. 

' ‘Let’s move,’ “the policeman thundered. 

Mike and Noor looked at each other and quietly boarded 
the taxi. Their driver said nothing as he switched on the 
engine and .started to follow the Gypsy. 

They had no idea what they were in for. 





Thirty-two 


The midnight operation that Abdul had inveigled the governor 
into supporting had been a resounding success—or so Abdul 
had been led to believe. 

After speaking to his handlers, he had issued instructions to 
his men in the police and within the Central Jail. He was 
reassured that the police would get the sLx imprisoned 
militant leaders out of prison and take them to a pre¬ 
appointed place from where they would be transferred to 
waiting cars and whisked away to safety and freedom. 

The plan was a daring one, but relatively simple. 

The militants would thereafter be driven through the 
night, in separate cars, to staging points close to the Line of 
Control. After remaining in hiding for a few days, they 
would cross over the mountains into Pakistan-occupied 
Kashmir, where army officers working for the ISI would 
happily guide them. The ISI would then arrange for their 
reappearance in one of the key Pakistani towns along the 
border with India—preferably at a jihadi victory rally in 
support of Kashmir where the appearance of the once-jailed 
militants would be a welcome shot in the arm for the 
collective spirit of thousands of assembled mercenaries. 

This is what Abdul had planned for. 

As for Namrata, if the militants failed to catch her, Abdul 
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could always say that she was swapped for the prisoners and 
had been freed. 

But Abdul had underestimated the competence of the 
governor. 

Soon after the phone call from Abdul, the governor had 
spoken to the commandant of the amied forces in Srinagar 
and given three precise instructions: ‘Commandant, please 
commit resources to achieve the goals that I’m about to 
explain. One: surround the Central Jail immediately with a 
company of armed soldiers, but in a way that nobody 
suspects their presence. Two: take the six militants jailed in 
the complex into anny custody as soon as they are brought 
out of the prison by the local police. Three: report any 
unusual activity by the Kashmir Anned Police.’ 

He had also made a point that was not lost on the 
commandant. ‘You know Mr Abdul Ahad Hakeem, the 
chief secretary to the government and my civilian adviser? 
rd like you to keep him out of this. I have my reasons. And, 
yes, rU be awake all night, so please don’t hesitate to call, 
even if it’s late.’ 

, Events had unfurled rapidly at the jail that night, leaving 
Abdul’s plans in tatters. The amiy had quiedy surrounded 
the jail within thirty minutes of die commandant talking to 
the governor. A couple of hours later—as a superintendent 
of police and a posse of anned policemen got busy in 
transferring the jailed militant leaders to a waiting police 
van—the army had swung into action and taken the sLx men 
into military custody. The SP had pulled out his gun and 
threatened the amiy officer leading the operation. The 
officer had overpowered the SP, taking him too into custody. 

Shordy after midnight the SP, seated beside a telephone at 
an anny detention centre in Srinagar, called Abdul. Nearby, 
a headphories-wearing amiy operator sat at a desk piled up 
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with interconnected electronic gadgets. He was monitoring 
and recording the telephone call. 

‘The operation was a success, sir,’ the SP had lied, as he 
looked nervously at the anny ofGcer egging him on. 

‘Did you drop the men off as I’d told you?’ Abdul had 

inquired. 

‘Yes, exactly as planned. They drove, off in separate cars, 
as you’d said they would.’ 

‘Good, good. Not a word about this to anyone, right?’ 

‘Right, sir,’ the police officer said. ‘Wliat if the press finds 
out, sir?’ The army officer smiled. That question was part of 
his plan to ensnare Abdul. 

‘Don’t worry. They’ve simply been transferred to other 
jails. That’s the official story; and that’s what you’ll tell 
anyone who asks. Good night, now. Sleep well. There’s 
much to be done in the morning.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ the SP said and hung up. 

The amiy officer gave him a smile and sent the SP away 
to be placed in custody. 


/ 


Thirty-three 


It was 10.30 a.ni. 

Abdul Ahad had come to liis office at the secretariat early. 
He had slept well after he had spoken to the superintendent 
of police. But now he needed to focus his mind and decide 
how he would explain the appearance of the six mihtant 
leaders in Pakistan. 

Abdul knew that the emergence of the militants in public 
was only a matter of a few days. The situation called for him 
to fonn a plausible strategy to wriggle out of the tricky state 
of affairs without anyone blowing the lid off his little secret 
and accusing him of siding with the mercenaries. 

He wished the militants could track Namrata down and 
take her into their custody before the six released prisoners 
surfaced in Pakistan. He would request his handlers to send 
Namrata to him and then pretend to the world at large that 
a swap had been necessitated to save her life. He could even 
emerge a hero and secure his position further. 

A loud buzz emanated from the red intercom on Abdul’s 
desk. 

‘There’s a call firom vilayat, sir.’ It was Abdul’s secretary, 
checking if he should connect the caller. 

The secretary knew that his boss received important calls 
from foreign countries once in a while. Abdul had made it 
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clear that the only time the calls were to be put through to 
him was when he was alone. It did not matter which 
country the call was from. 

‘Put the caller through,’ Abdul said. He knew he had done 
a great job with the prisoners and was expecting a 
congratulatory call from his handlers. 

The man on the line was anything but appreciative. 
‘Doctor, we’re shocked that you’ve botched up something as 
important as getting the six leaders released from jail. You’re 
an absolute idiot,’ the handler thundered. 

Abdul was taken aback. ‘What’re you talking about?’ he 
said. ‘Your men are on the way to the hideouts near the 
border and should be in friendly territory in the next few 
days. What’s the problem?’ 

‘The problem. Doctor, is that the six men are still in jail— 
it’s just that they’ve been moved from one jail to another 
one. They are now in the custody of the Indian Anny.’ 

‘What nonsense?’ Abdul said. ‘Who gave you this 
information? I’ve spoken to my tnisted person in the police 
who was in charge of the operation and he confimied that 
all was well. What rubbish have you heard?’ 

‘Listen, Doctor, you’ve messed up big time. My infonnation 
is absolutely con-ect. The Indian Amiy has taken you and 
that tinsted SP of youre for a royal ride. The SP too is in 
army custody, probably spilling the beans. 

Abdul broke into a cold sweat. ‘Are you 100 per cent 

sure?’ he croaked. 

‘Not just sure. Doctor, we’re also taking corrective action. 
We cannot afford any infonnation about our contacts to leak 
and we’re going to take care of the SP. As far as you re 
concerned. General .Jibril is counting on you to set things in 
order. Otherwise, we don’t know how things will pan out 
for you . . 
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"What do you want me to do? Please tell me,’ Abdul 
pleaded. 

‘We’ve received infonnation that the kidnapped scientist 
was seen this morning at the Pulwama bus station with a 
man who was walking with a limp. Our boys are looking all 
over for them and we’re confident the woman will be 
captured soon. You’re expected to use the resources at your 
command to help us find and nab her, and then hand her 
over to our boys, even as you negotiate and secure the 
release of the six men from anny custody. There’s no other 
way. This plan had better work or you’ll have to face the 
wrath of General sahib. 

Before Abdul could respond, the man hung up. 

Abdul was left holding the telephone receiver in his 
clammy hand. He felt terribly unwell. 




Thirty-four 


It did not take Abdul Ahad Hakeem too much time to figure 
out what had happened to his carefully conceived plans. The 
governor had obviously suspected that something was not 
quite all right with the story about the need to shift the si.x 
jailed militants and had taken precautionary steps of his own. 
He must have alerted the army and scuttled Abdul’s campaign. 

The bloody bastard. 

It took Abdul an hour to recover from the shock that the 
phone call from his handler had induced. His concern was 
that whatever steps he would take now should not lead the 
administration to suspect him further. 

The governor was the only question mark in Abdul’s new 
equation. How much did the old man know? Such doubts 
troubled Abdul for a while, but he chose to ignore them and 
move ahead to make amends for the fiasco of the night before. 


Namrata and Imran did not speak for the first ten nunutes 
after their daring escape firom the bus station at Pulwama. 

Initially, Namrata was too fnghtened. Now she was 
bewildered at being driven towards Srinagar by a stranger 
who had ostensibly chosen to risk his life for her. 
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Why should he he heli)iu\; me? Could he be from u rival militant 
nroup that trains to uex'otiate with the government instead? 

It was Imran who spoke first. ‘You know my name, don’t 
vou? 1 told you at the bus station. You remember?’ 

Namrata was not too eager to speak. But since this 
Kashmiri man liad been so helpful, she chose to be courteous. 

She drew a blank on his name and said so. 

'My name is Imran.’ he said. ‘I’m Kashmiri. And you?’ 

‘I’m Kashmiri too,’ she replied in fluent Kashmiri. This 
time she decided to tell her name too. ‘My name is 
Namrata.’ 

Imran’s face lit up. Now he knew for sure who his 
passenger was. 

Of course, I should have guessed. She is the Paudit woman who 
was abducted a few weeks ago, I heard her name over the radio in 
Qar! I even saw her photo on television. She is quite a prize catch. 
But no, she is my sister . . . 

Imran was silent for a couple of minutes. Namrata knew 
that he was processing what she had just told him. 

‘Please treat me as your brother. From the moment 1 saw 
you at the bus stand, I’ve considered you my hinnshera. I’ll 
ensure you reach your home safely, iushallah.' 

Imran’s kind words touched a chord. Namrata was also 
reassured by his resolve. ‘I’d like to go back to my mother 
in Delhi,’ she said. 

‘Now that 1 know who you are. I’ll have to think of the 
best way to get you to Delhi. I wouldn’t be able to drop you 
off at the airport because it’ll be bristling with policemen and 
soldiers. Someone high up in the administration or the 
police will have to help us.’ 

Namrata dozed off for a while. She woke up when the 
cabin shuddered as the tmek was being brought to a halt. 
There were about a dozen Indian Amiy soldiers manning a 
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checkpoint. They had directed the vehicle to stop and were 
slowly heading towards Imran’s side of the vehicle. 

Imran gently tapped Namrata’s hand. He succeeded in 
getting her attention. 

‘Do exactly as I tell you, sister,’ he urged her in Kashmiri, 
‘because that’s what our safety rests on. And don’t speak any 
language other than Kashmiri. I assure you that it’s the only 
way we can get you back safe and sound. And pull your 
pootz lower.’ 

By this time a soldier was by Imran’s window. ‘Where are 
you headed?’ he barked in Hindi, his voice unfriendly and 
aggressive. 

‘I’m taking my sister to her in-laws in Srinagar,’ Imran 
lied, looking at Namrata. 

Namrata noticed that the soldier was craning his neck to 
catch a glimpse of her. She kept her eyes fixed on to her 
hands resting in her lap. 

‘Where in Srinagar do they live?’ the man continued, his 
tone unchanged. 

‘Batmallo, sir. That’s where they live.’ 

The soldier had a few of his comrades inspect the empty 
rear of the truck. 

‘Everything all right! There’s nothing here!’ Imran heard 
one of them shout after a few minutes. Let them go. 

‘You may go. Don’t stop anywhere en route. Is that 

clear?’ • . j i 

‘Yes sir!’ Imran promptly responded, as he switched the 

engine to life again. 


It was about 11.30 a.m. when Namrata awoke. Imran gave 
her a smile. He was still driving. 
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Namrata looked around and saw that they were passing the 
ruins of the ancient city of Avantipura, named after the 
seventh-centuty Kashmiri king, Avantivarman. 

‘IVc thought of a plan that should see you with your 
loved ones soon,’ Imran said. 

‘What is it?’ 

‘We’ll need the help of some people. I’ve someone in 
mind who’ll help me. I’ve helped him a lot in the recent 
Ylc has become quite a rich klioja now. Used to be a 
small-time journalist not so long ago. 

‘What’ll this person do for us?’ Namrata asked. 

‘ril ask him to entrust you to the highest officer in the 
state administration. Someone who’ll ensure that you’re 
flown to Delhi immediately.’ 

‘Why not drop me off at the army cantonment in Srinagar? 
Or at the Raj Bhavan where the governor has his home and 
office?’ Namrata said impatiently. 

‘You have to understand the dangers, sister. Getting you 
to safety could be a matter of life and death for me—even 
for you. Please don’t doubt my ability to help you.’ 

Namrata knew that she could not afford to be impulsive 
at this time. ‘I believe you, Imran. I’m sorry.’ 

‘I know how you feel. Now listen carefully. I’ll have you 
stay at my cousin’s place. She’s a schoolteacher and lives with 
her daughter in a relatively quiet locality near the Dal Lake, 
not far from Nehru Park. Her husband is dead. You’ll be safe 
there. I’ll then get in touch with my friend Ishfaq and work 
things out with him. We should be at my cousin’s place in 
less than an hour.’ 





Thirty-five 


After asking him to speak to Abdul Ahad and pretend that 
the operation to free the jailed jihadis had been a success, the 
niilitaiy police questioned the SP for another six hours. 

The SP was not the kind of penon to keep anything to 
himself and cooperated with his interrogators, revealing all 
that he knew. Having got the answers to their questions, the 
military police found it prudent to press no charges against 
the SP at this stage and let him go home. 

By early morning, a dossier on the SP’s interrogation had 
been sent to the governor. The conclusions were not 
startling but confirmed what the governor had long suspected: 
that Abdul Aliad was compromising his position and his 
loyalty to the State by leaking infomiation about police 
actions and other such matters to militant outfits. The dossier 
mentioned that it was rumoured that Abdul took substantial 
sums of money, much of it overseas, for the discreet support 
he was offering to the mercenaries. 

The governor made a quick abstract of the dossiers 
contents and sent a one-page synopsis marked Top Secret 
to his superiors in Delhi. Abdul was clearly someone who 
could not be relied upon with confidential informanon any 
more, and the governor recommended that he be remove 
from his current position and transferred outside Jammu at 
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Kashmir, He also asked for a formal investigation into his 
chief adviser’s actions. 


The next morning, the Srinagar Times newspaper carried a 
stor>^ which made Abdul shrink. 

The SP was dead. Though he had reached home the 
previous day and had been in good spirits, he had succumbed 
to the injuries sustained while being tortured in military 
custody, according to the report. 

Abdul knew what the truth was. He realized that he 
would have to act fast if he wished to avoid the wrath of the 
General again. 


In the evening Abdul received a call from a former journalist 
friend of his, 

'Adab-arZy Abdul sahib. This is Ishfaq.?’ 

‘Oh, Ishfaq? How did you tliink of me today? I haven’t 
heard from you for over six months now. Something 
must’ve emboldened you to call me today, right?’ 

‘Yes, sir. Someone is very eager to meet a trustworthy and 
senior officer in the administration. He has some vital 
infomiation, he claims. 1 trust the man completely. I’ve 
known him ever since he joined our movement,’ 

‘Are you out of your mind, Ishfaq? Do you understand 
that I better not see him if he’s one of those boys?’ 

‘I see your point, sir, but he has information about that 
woman scienrist and 1 thought that’s sometliing you might 
benefit from.’ 

OK in that case. I’ll meet him but we’ve to be discreet. 
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It cannot be today, and not during daytime. Let me meet 
liim tomorrow, after it’s dark. Is that clear?’ 

‘Yes, Abdul sahib.' 

‘What’s the man’s name, Ishfaq?’ 

‘He calls himself Imran. He is a brave man. Has a limp in 
his left leg from injuries. A true mnjahicL You’ll like him, I 
am sure.’ 

‘Did you say he has a limp?’ Abdul inquired. He 
remembered what his handler had told him on the phone: 
The woman scientist was seen this morning at the Pulwama bns 
station with a niati who was walking with a limp. 

‘That’s right. He has been a fighter for the cause and has 
the scars to prove it.’ 

‘Then bring him to me tonight. From the way you 
mention it, the matter merits immediate attention.’ 

‘Good. But don’t forget this servant of youi's. I wish to be 
rewarded handsomely, sahib' 

‘Ishfaq, just do as I tell you!’ 

‘Right on, sir. I’ll bring Imran along tonight by 9 p.m. Is 
that all right?’ 

Abdul let out a gnint in agreement. He was just beginning 
to see the light at the end of the tunnel. 


Ishfaq realized that Abdul’s interest in his proposal had been 
aroused. As someone who had learned to profit from 
information, he knew it would be prudent to seek out others 
who might be interested. Ishfaq had made a lot of money 
auctioning what he knew. 

It wasn’t long before he was on the phone once again, 
‘High commissioner sahib, Adab-arz hnzoor, this is Ishfaq 
from Srinagar. I hope I’m not interrupting something 
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important sir? You’re always busy in Delhi. {Pause.) Thank 
YOU sir Yes. sir. that’s why I’m calling this number. 

You’d mentioned that this is a safe number to reach you on, 
one that the Indian intelligence doesn’t monitor. (Pause.) 
Yes sir I wouldn’t have bothered you, sir, but I have what 
YOU might call some valuable information, sir. You remember 
the woman scientist who was abducted a few weeks ago? A 
loy.al rnmlnd, a friend of mine caUed Imran, has some vital 
infOTnation about her whereabouts. (Pause.) No, sir, he 
belongs to another group, sir. (Pause.) ’Where, sir? Oh, yes, 
sir he’s in Srinagar. In fact I plan to bring him to the 
Doctor’s home tonight, so that he can do what’s appropriate. 
(Pause.) You agree, sir? (Pause.) Yes, yes, sir. I’m listening to 
your instructions, sir. (Pause.) I’U do as you say, sir. So I’U 
bring Imran and we’ll all meet there at the Doctor’s home? 
(Pause.) Widi the woman, sir? But 1 think only Imran has a 
good idea of where she is. (Pause.) So you think he’ll know, 
sir? Are you sure, sir? Yes, sir. (Pause.) That’s right, sir, 
around 2100 hours, sir. Thank you, sir. 

Ishfaq had a grin on his face by the time the conversation 
was over. The Pakistani high commissioner had been clear: 
Imran had to bring the woman with himself to the Doctor’s 
house. Otherwise there would be no deal. 

M'liat mtelligeitcel Ishfaq thought. The high commissioner 
knew that Imran could take him to the woman. 

It was now time for him to infonn Imran of the plan for 
the evening. 






Thirty-six 


Professor Prakash Shanna had driven to Abdul Ahad’s home 
soon after Syed conflmied that the visitors to the Bandey 
household had set out for Srinagar in a white taxi. 

Abdul was recovering from the debacle at the jail. 

‘You look awhil, Abdul. Is everything all right?’ 

‘I wasn’t too well, but I’m feeling better now ... it was 
nothing serious, just the stress of work. I’ve also not been 
sleeping too well. What brings you here on a Sunday 
afternoon?’ 

‘Our man from Delhi, Professor Noor Ali, visited the 
Bandey household this morning in Aishmuqam. My infonner 
told me that there was an angrez with him: probably a buyer 
of antiques from the US or Australia. You need to bring 
both of them to a place where they can be questioned. 

‘You want them arrested? On what charges? 

‘We could suggest that they’re suspected of trading in 
antiques or something along those lines. The idea is that we 
get them to a safe place where we can.frighten them an 
make them teU us aU that we need to know. I U take, the 

matter forward thereafter. 

‘Are you conBdent that there’ll be a real treasure 

can lay our hands on after you re done. COTire out 

‘I’m absolutely certain. All that we need is gu 
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the connection with tlic Aislinuiqain shrine and the scrolls 
that the Bandey household has been tr>'ing to keep secret. 
Professor Noor probably holds the key to interpreting the 
scrolls.' 

‘Hinin. 1 hope you’re right. It’d be risky to aiTest the men 
though. Professor Noor is too well known in academic 
circles. Besides, the man from overseas—we’d have to 
infonn his coiintr)'’s embassy if he’s arrested.’ 

‘We don’t have to arrest them fonnally. I’m just suggesting 
that we escort them to you and we can then have a friendly 
tete-a-tete with them. They don’t have to be detained 
beyond that. We can keep the entire thing cordial. In fact 
you can even hint that it was out of concern for their safety 
that you asked them to be escorted. Does that sound doable, 
Abdul? Could you instruct the superintendent of police in 
Anantnag to bring them in?’ 

*Yes, I think we’ll do just that.’ 

‘Wonderfiil. It would be good if we’ve them escorted to 
the hotel where Professor Noor is staying. That way we 
won’t arouse any suspicion at all.’ 

‘No, that’s not such a good idea. If you want me to meet 
them, we’ll have to do it here, at my liome-ofFice. I’m 
expecting some important phone calls and visitors, and I 
need to be here. You can be sure that our guests will be 
treated rather well by my staff.’ 

Prakash laughed. ‘Of course, I’m quite reassured about 
that. So whom would you like to issue the orders to?’ 

111 speak to Mr Raina, the SP of Anantnag. He’ll take 
care of the rest.’ 





Thirty-seven 


Michael Zutslii looked at his watch as the taxi drove along 
the highway into Srinagar, past the amiy cantonment on the 
outskirts. It was past 7 p.m. The vehicles crossing them in 
the other direction had their headlights on. 

The Gypsy their taxi had been forced to follow was clearly 
visible to Mike and Noor. They discussed why someone 
should have thought it necessary to escort them back to 
Srinagar. 

‘If they really intend to take us to our hotel and let us do 
our own thing, that’s fine,’ Noor said. ‘Otherwise, be ready 
for a long night.’ 

Soon after reaching the locality of Sonawar, the Gypsy 
turned left, away from the road that would have taken the 
men towards the hotel on the Dal Lake where Noor was 
staying. After speeding across a bridge on the Jhelum, the 
vehicles soon came to a halt in front of a large house with 
a sprawling lawn and ivy-covered walls. 

Mike recognized the locality of ILajbagh. 

The policeman jumped out of his Gypsy and shouted a 
few orders to the armed sentry in the pillbox. The arge 
metal gate that served as the entrance to the 
•compound swung open. The taxi with Mike an o 
inside was allowed to drive in. It was directed to stop at the 
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porch. The driver sprung out of the car to open the door for 
his passengers. Noor and Mike got off, with the professor 
can’^dng his backpack with him. 

Prakiish Shanna strode confidently from the foyer of the 
house to meet the men. 

‘Welcome, welcome. Such a pleasure to be meeting you, 
Professor Noor. Pm Professor Prakash Shamia, one of your 
great admirers,’ he said. 

Noor felt self-conscious and uncomfortable. ‘Thank you, 
sir,’ he said politely, his voice a little feeble from neiwousness. 
‘But please tell us, why’re we here?’ 

Prakash seemed not to have heard him. Instead he turned 
to Mike. ‘You, sir, must be the professor’s friend?’ 

‘Yes, I am.’ 

Prakash shook Mike’s hand enthusiastically. ‘Your name, 
please?’ 

‘My name is Michael, Michael Zutshi.’ 

‘Zutshi?’ Prakash responded with surprise. ‘That’s a Kashmiri 
surname! So you’re not an augrez after all!’ 

Noor and Mike looked at each other and smiled. They 
were both thinking the same thing: Prakash is a lout, 

Noor was getting impatient at being ignored. ‘May I 
request your attention, sir? We wish to know why we’ve 
been brought here.’ 

‘You mean why you’re here, at the* official residence and 
private office of Mr Hakeem?’ Prakash let out a guffaw, before 
turning to the professor. ‘You’re here. Professor Noor, for 
your own safety and for the well-being of your fnend.’ 

Safety?’ Noor said. ‘There’s obviously some mistake. We 
didn t encounter any untoward situation that merited our 
being escorted to this place against our wishes. Besides, my 
friend may have a Kashmiri surname but he’s American. Do 
tell us what’s going on, sir?’ 
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Koor’s anger forced Prakash to react. ‘Noor sahib, please 
relax. You’re among friends. Trust me, we mean well. 
Kashmir is a dangerous place and someone as prominent as 
you has got to be careful. As a fellow historian and academic, 
you need to rely on us.’ 

‘We’d like to return to our hotel at once,’ Noor said. 

‘Not yet. Professor,’' Prakash said with some annoyance. 
‘We’re at the private office of the state’s chief secretary, Mr 
Abdul Ahad Hakeem. He’s eager to meet you two. Let’s go 
inside.’ 

Mike noticed a look of concern on Noor’s face. They did 
not say anything as Prakash led them to a spacious,' elegantly 
furnished room with curtains of thick white cloth worked in 
colorfril crewel designs. 

‘Please be seated-. There’s no reason for you to be perturbed. 
Mr Hakeem should be here soon.’ 


Abdul Ahad Hakeem walked in a few minutes later. 

‘These are our guests, sir,’ Prakash said. ‘This is the famous 
Professor Noor Ali and that’s his friend, Mr Zutshi?’ 

‘My name is Michael Zutshi. You can call me Mike. 
‘Well, I’m glad that we’re meeting,’ Abdul said. 

Noor’ cut him short. ‘We’d like to return to our hotel. 


‘I can see that you’re upset, professor. So, I tffink it s est 
that we come straight to the point,’ Abdul said looking a 

Prakash, almost goading him to speak up. 

Prakash got the hint. ‘Yes, that makes sense, he said 
Turning to Noor, he said, ‘The admimstration and our 
honounble chief here are concerned that some precious 
treasures are being taken away from the shnne at Aishmuqam. 
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You see, all the various cultural treasures of our state—from 
Ladakh, through the valley of Kashmir, all the way to 
Jammu—^;\re the properly of the government and the people,, 
and we have to prevent any actions that might diminish our 
state’s wealth. We’ve reason to believe that the late Shanisuddin 
Uandey, the head priest of the shrine at Aishmuqam, was trying 
to sell some of the treasures of the shrine . , ,’ 

Mike noticed Noor’s face growing serious as Prakash 
spoke. Then without a warning Noor thundered: ‘How dare 
you accuse my deceased friend of something as venal and 
treacherous as this?’ 

‘No, no, professor, please don’t misunderstand us,’ Abdul 
said. ‘It’s the press and the television channels that’re 
insinuating that the late Pirzada was using you to locate a 
treasure and that there were some documents that he was 
trying to decipher.’ 

‘You’ve a choice. Professor Noor,’ Prakash said. ‘You can 
tell us all you know and we can let your friend and you 
return to your hotel, safe and sound. Otherwise, I’m afraid 
we’ll have you keep you here for your own safety.’ 

Yes, we’d like to know the connection between the 
shrine at Aishmuqam, the scrolls that Shanisuddin had wished 
translated and anything else that would help protect our 
valuable antiquities,’ Abdul said. 

And if you refuse to divulge what you know, gentlemen, 
we d be forced to place you under house arrest for as long 
as is needed,’ Prakash added. 

Tliroughout the conversation there was just one thought 
on Mike s mind. Could Prakash Shaniia and the chief secretary 

be Ashok s UE? They seem loo concerned about the secrets of 
Aishmuqam. 

Noor responded angrily. ‘You’ve no right to anrest us. We 
haven’t violated any law.’ 


I 
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That may be so, Professor Noor, but we’re concerned 
about the shrine at Aishmuqam. And you hold a part of the 
key that we, as custodians of the state’s treasures, need to 
possess,’ Abdul said. 

‘What do you know. Professor Noor?’ Prakash said. Tell 
us all you know, without making it difficult for younelves. 
Othei-wise we may have to be creative.’ 

‘Prakash, 1 think it’s time to take the professor’s backpack 
from him. Maybe there’s something in it that he wouldn’t 
wish to lose . ..’ 

‘No. Please don’t touch that. Shamsuddin wished that . . .’ 
Noor stopped abmptly. He realized he should not have 
spoken. 

‘Aha!’ Prakash said. 'So you agree that you’ve something 
in there, professor, eh?’ 

It was Mike who spoke up. 'Yes, there’re some papei-s in 
diere that Professor Noor and J need to work on. We 
haven’t had any time to look at them since we left 
Aishmuqam.’ 

‘You are a practical man, Mr Zutshi,’ Abdul said, even as 
Noor looked at Mike in surprise. Prakash, lets see what the 
professor holds dear.’ 

Prakash yanked the backpack from Noor’s clutches and 
opened the zipper. He pulled out the envelope that Badniddin 
had given to Noor earlier in the day, opened it and looked 
at the papers inside. 

‘What’s this?’ he said to nobody in particular, even as he 
rifled through the sheets. It seemed an eternity before 
Prakash spoke again. ‘Abdul, the papers are basically some 
notes that Pirzada Shamsuddin has written. They may contain 

some valuable insights for us. i \ 

‘Hmm,’ Abdul said. ‘So Professor Noor, can you do this^ 
Can you let us know what Shamsuddin Bandey was in search 
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of? We’d be happy to have you get down to working on this 
matter without delay. Prakash, please have these gentlemen 
taken to the guest room. Let them commence their work 
there. Make sure they’re served a sumptuous dinner.’ 

Then turning to Noor and Mike, Abdul renewed his 
conversation with cold precision. ‘Gentlemen, kindly enjoy 
our hospitality. All your needs will be taken care of. But 
remember that we need to have the answers to our questions. 
Before daybreak we need to know what we seek from you. 
The sooner we get the answers, the better. Goodnight.’ 

After Abdul strode out of the room, Prakash led the men 
up a stairway into a room on an upper floor. He opened the 
door and led them in. The room was well furnished, with 
two beds and ah elegant walnut wood writing desk between 
them. There were three cushioned chairs by a large glazed 
window. Prakash drew the blinds of the room before 
switching on the lights. Then, with a flourish, he led the 
men in. ‘This is where you’ll work. You’ll be fed here. 
There’s a toilet connected to tliis room, through the door in 
the comer.’ 

As Prakash was about to shut the door behind liim, he 
peered in again. ‘I’m sure you won’t disappoint Mr Hakeem.’ 

He closed the door with a thud and turned the key, 
locking the men in. 

Mike and Noor were now illegally under house arrest. 





Thirty-eight 


• It was 9.30 p.m. when Ashok Dalela finally decided to place 
a call to the chief of police in Srinagar. 

Mike had informed Ashok about his plans that morning 
and had indicated that he would be back by evening. Ashok 
had waited for some news for the past few hours and was 


concerned when none came. 

He had discovered that even Professor Noor Ali, with 
whom Mike had taken the trip to Aishmuqam, was not back 
at his hotel. Ashok’s years of training had taught him to sense 
danger. At the moment he knew that Mike and Noor were 
not entirely safe. 

He decided to seek help. ‘This is Ashok Dalela from the 


Central Bureau of Investigation.’ 

‘Yes, Mr Dalela. Good to hear fi-om you. What can I do 

for you?’ the police chief said. 

‘I’d like to report that two people whom I know have 
disappeared while driving to Aishmuqam from Snna^r. 
suspect they may be in trouble. It’s unlikely that they d stiU 

be there or even en route till now.’ . , 

‘Disappeared? Are you sure they haven t stoppe a 
eatery for dinner or something like that? What make, 
M so sure that they’re in troubler the pohce chtef 


asked. 
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‘Well, I can’t be certain, but given the situation I’m in, I 
do need your help.’ 

The police chief gave Ashok a patient hearing and noted 
down the names of the two men. ‘I’ll have my men on the 
lookout for your friends straightaway,’ he said. ‘Let me know 
if you hear something further.’ 


Ishfaq was unprepared for Imran’s angry reaction. ‘You 
bloody fool, you leech. What exactly have you told Hakeem 
sahib? Which woman am I supposed to bring with myself 
this evening?’ 

‘I just said you had infomiation about the abducted 
woman.’ 

‘Then who the hell is insisting that the woman be brought 
to the chief secretary’s house? How exactly did this come 
up?’ . 


That happened when I spoke to our contact in Delhi.’ 

‘You called Delhi? The man at the embassy? Why?’ 

‘I wasn’t sure Hakeem sahib was sufEciently enthused by 
what you’d asked me to convey to him.’ 

‘So you went about wagging your bloody tongue like a 
danuied fool and put us all in a spot. Which woman am I 
supposed to take with me, tell me?’ 

I thought that the woman was with you or with the 
people whom you’d paid to part with her.’ 

So that’s how your sick mind works,'eh? I know where 
the poor woman is. But aU I wanted for her w.as that she 

ou get to Delhi safely. I didn’t want any of your lousy 

o ge, i„,„ ,K, fey, J V 

your pathetic ways right now.’ 

‘Tin sorry.’ 
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Imran’s Qery temper had Ishfaq cowering in the comer of 
the small, poorly lit room in his unkempt flat. Ishfaq became 
especially nervous when Imran whipped out a concealed gun 
and placed its barrel on his temple. 

’Please, please spare me. I’m your friend, Imran. We need 
not go with anybody. Just the two of us. We’ll talk to 
Hakeem sahib and request him to send the woman to Delhi. 
If the high commissioner’s people turn up, we’ll ask Hakeem 
sahib to deal with them.’ 

Ishfaq’s greed had complicated Imran’s plan. 

‘There’s nobody I want with me when I go to meet your 
contact, your Hakeem sahib. I’ll go alone. I want you to 
remain here and wait for me.’ 



Thirty-nine 


‘Noor, now is the rime for us to get to the bottom of what’s 
going on. Hakeem and Prakash are far too interested in the 
shrine at Aishmuqam than seems normal.’ Mike was speaking 
sofdy, making sure his voice did not travel far. 

‘1 agree, Mike. These men aren’t exactly what they seem 
to be. 1 noticed a greedy and vicious streak in both of them.’ 

‘Why don’t we take a look at Shamsuddin’s papers? 1 was 
worried that Prakash would take the papers away. Since he’s 
quite capable of changing his mind abniptly, let’s not delay 
what we have got to do. Besides, 1 suspect that Prakash and 
Abdul know something about the illegal trade in antiquities 

from Kashmn--the ver>' mystery Ashok Dalela is here to 
unravel.’ 


Noor nodded. He realized that they didn’t have much 
time. Prakash could demand that aU the papers be given to 
him He opened his backpack and puUed out the sealed 
envelope containing the papers that Shamsuddin had put 

ITdt. " 

ino^.W P'P''' Slanted at it, his eyes 

g rapidly as he read its contents. 
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He showed it to Mike. 

‘Tliis is Shainsuddin s translation of a letter that Nadira 
Begum wrote to her husband, Dara Shukoh,’ Noor said. He 
then found something familiar about the way the letter was 
written and exclaimed. ‘Oh, this was the very letter that 
ShaniSLiddin showed me, but took back. Can you figure out 
what to make of tliis letter, Mike?’ 

Mike took the sheet and read the translation eagerly. 

The light of my life, my dear King! 

It is with a heavy heart that I am leavuig Agra and proceeding 
to Lahore without you. I am coticerned about your well-being 
and pray to Almighty Allah that he gives you the strength and 
the courage to emerge successful in your battles. May you soon 
be the King of Hindustan and may our children and I ever 
have the joy of being in your shadow. 

Your instructions about our amanat have been conveyed to 
Mian A4ullah Shah and he too will leave wjth me. He has 
promised to secure what is rightfully yours and keep it safe 
until it is time for you to reclaim it, as the tnfe King of Glory! 

May the blessings of our spiritual guides be with you! I yearn 
to see you soon. 

Your fnend, your servant and the dust of your feet, 

Your devoted wife, 

Nadira 

Shamsuddin had annotated the translation with a few 
comments in his neat calligraphic handwriting. Mike read 
these: 

/ '/. Translation of the parchment found in a capsule outside the 
golden box.' Shown to Professor Noor Ali in Delhi recently. 
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late I63S or early 1659; Data was attempting to 
consolidate power and win the throne. Anrangzeb had already 
engaged with him in battles for succession. 

2. Nadira sick and being sent away for treatment in the care 
if Miyan Mir’s disciples? 

3. U'liat is the amanat that she refers to? Could it be the 
contents of the golden box that 1 have pledged never to open? 
Need to discuss with Noor. 

4. Is Mian Mnllah Shah privy to secret mformation?l 

Mike handed the paper back to Noor. ‘Your friend 
Shamsuddin wanted to discuss the contents of some golden 
box with you, Noor. What do you think is being referred to?’ 

‘Shamsuddin had ihentioned that there is a golden box in 
the shrine at Aishmuqam that has been there for many 
centuries. I know nothing more than that, Mike. We would 
have to ask Badniddin if we can get out of this mess. But 
let’s look at the other documents too.’ 

Noor placed the other sheets that he had removed from 
the envelope on the table. 

‘Since we’ve to hurry, Mike, let’s split the work Here, 
please look at this document while I look at the other one. 
We can compare notes after we’re done with the reading.’ 

Mike agreed with the arrangement. Besides, his curiosity 
had been aroused and he was keen to understand more. He 
also knew that the antiquities hidden in homes, shrines and 
temples were the chief target of smugglers. ‘Yes, Noor, I 
think this is a good idea,’ he said. 

Mike read the translation and Shanisuddin’s comments. 

I'Vhen the swan appears overhead 
Flying southward among the scintillating'Stars, 

That's when we pass 
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The jo)ful destination, to be one 

With Mullah Shah, steadfast among the mountains, 

Playing with the angels 

That emerge, in the assorted tongue, from 

The secret of the city. 


Then the effulgent orb will arise: 

The mountain*s shadow the edge 
That separates the bright from the dark. 

Until resting briefly upon the twehe-petalled pedestal 

It marks the sottree that inspires us 

To reclaim the inftnite treasttre 

That lies embedded in the assorted tongue as 

The secret of the city. * 

[1. Authorship unknown. Found next to Nadira Bcgum*s 
letter. Golden lines gine clue. Seem part of the scrolls that I 
gave to Noor. Both parts of the text have similar structure. 

2. Reference is made to the swan overhead. Could this indicate 
a season? V\^ien do swans fy southward*? When are they 
*among stars*? 

3. Joyful destination. Could this be Aish-muqam? The 
joyous-destination? Very likely. Why would %ey* leave this 
place and *pass*? Who arc \vc*? 

4. What is an 'assorted tongue*? Why the repeated reference 
to Raz-i-Shahr?l 

Noor had brought out the diary that had the translation of 
the golden verses that he had worked on in Delhi* and was 
taking some notes. 
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‘Noor sahih, you must look at tliis,’ Mike whispered. ‘This 
piece is symbolically rich and I’ve a feeling it might hold the 
key to what Shamsuddin sahib was searching for.’ 

‘You think .so? Let me take a look.’ Noor read the 
translation. It took him a few minutes. 

Mike jumped when Noor suddenly forgot that he had to 
speak softly and almost yelled: ‘Oh my God. Oh my God.’ 

‘What’s it, Noor? Please keep your voice down. We don’t 
want those guys batging.in.’ 

‘I’m sorry, but this translation is truly amazing. There are 
so many phrases that are identical to the ones from a 
translarion of the scrolls that I worked on in Delhi.’ 

‘So what?’ 

‘So there’s obviously a connection! Look, this is the 
translation of the golden quatrains that I did in Delhi. Take 
a look, Mike, and see if you notice anything?’ 

Mike read the lines careftilly. ‘Yes, I notice that both the 
passages are puzzling. I guess that’s because something is 
being wilfully kept hidden.’ 

Yes, that s right. These are part of the aiiianat that 
Shamsuddin would talk about and which even the letter here 
refers to. Obviously the documentation would have to be 
esoteric for the amamt to be protected.’ 

I understand, Noor. I also notice that there’s a reference 
to MuDa Shah in both the-passages. He must’ve been 
important.’ 

He was Data Shukoh’s spiritual guide, mentor and almost 
like a brother. They had the same mystic teacher, Sufi Miyan 
Mir. Mike, you didn’t notice an important point. Do you 
realize that the ends of each of the paragraphs, of both the 
passages, end in the phrase “the secret of the city’’?’ 

Yes, I see it now. Even the word ‘tongue’ appears in both 
the passages. 1 presume this tongue refers to a language?’ 
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‘Yes, yes, Mike, In fact I’m seeing another pattern. I’ve 
used the word ‘mixed’ to describe the Persian adjective that’s 
used to describe the ‘tongue’. Shamsuddin has qualified the 
‘tongue’ with the word ‘assorted’. I think the original word 
must be identical in both the original texts.’ 

‘That implies we need to look for something that’s in a 
mixed language and could point to a secret? Does that make 
sense, Noor?’ 

*Hnun, We’ll have to think.’ 

‘There’s one thing that strikes me though,’ 

‘What, Mike?’ 

‘India has many tongues, but which ones prevailed when 
Dara Shukoh was around?’ 

‘In the seventeenth century, Persian was the official language 
of the Mughal court. Sanskrit was also spoken and ser\^ed as 
the language of some regions and kingdoms that weren’t 
under the suzerainty of the Mughals. Of course, many other 
spoken languages flourished, but they weren’t on a par with 
the court languages.’ 

‘The mixed tongue could then be a combination of 
Persian and Sanskrit,’ Mike suggested. ‘Is that plausible, 
Noor?’ 

‘Yes, that’s very likely. Maybe your idea needs to be 
applied to the relevant sections in the passages.’ 

‘Wliich are?’ 

‘The last lines, I think: “The secret of the city.’” 

‘How would that be written in Persian?’ Mike asked. 

‘As Raz-i-Shahr, which is Persian for “the secret of the 
city”.’ 

‘Now assume you had to write this in Sansknt, How 
would it read?’ 

‘I’m not sure, but it could well be Rxilmya-Nagaram or 
Rahasya-Puram.' 
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‘Can we combine any of the tenns to get a third phrase 
which conveys something new?’ 

‘Tliere could be a few combinations. RaUasya-Shahr for 
one. Raltasya-i-Nagaraiii. Even Raz-i-Nasaraiii.' 

‘Stop. That could be it, Noor,’ Mike e.xclaimed as he 
almost stood up from his seat. 

'Raz-i-Na)’araiiR Is that the phrase, Mike? Well what about 
it?’ 

'No, that’s not what I’ve in mind, Noor. But do you 
realize that the other word for ‘secret’ in Persian and 
Kashmiri is “s/ir”?’ 

‘So?’ 


‘If you place the word ‘s/rr’ instead of the word 'raz' in the 
phrase that we just coined, what do you get?’ 

‘You mean Sirr-i-Nagaram. Right?’ 

‘Absolutely. Sirr-i-Nagaram is ‘Sirry-Nagar’—the place where 
we are now. Srinagar, Noor, Srinagar.’ 

‘Oh my God. That could be it.’ 


Yes, I think the mixed tongue refers to Kashmiri which 
IS based on Sansknt and has a number of Persian words. 

Therefore, much of what the passages refer to seems to have 
a link with Srinagar.’ 

How does that connect with Aishmuqam, Mike?’ 

‘I don’t know but 1 think we can work that out’ 

We must coimnit all this infonnation to memory or write 

LuedV'^i 'I''"!"'" would be 

thnlled to lay his hands on all this stuff’ 






Forty 


Nanirata could sense lier anger rise as she heard Imran 
explain his plan for die evening. 

‘It would be prudent for you to stay here with my cousin,’ 
he said. ‘1 don’t think it would be sensible for both of us to 
go where I intend to until I’ve made an assessment on my 
own. I’ll have to go alone at first.’ 

‘But why? Why can’t I come along and be out of here? 
You had told me that you had a friend in.the government 
who would be helpful? Why this change now?’ 

‘There has been a development,’ Imran said. ‘Our lives 
could be in danger.’ 

‘And what am I supposed to do if you get killed?’ 

‘Look, sister, calm down. 1 know you’ve been through 
hell and you’re still tense. But trust me, you’re safer here 
than if you were to accompany me. As I said, some powerful 
people suspect that I know where you are. We have to be 
careful.’ 

Namrata said nodiing. But the voice in her head was 
emphatic. / won’t let anyone decide my fate anymore. I’ll do what 
I have to. Never mind if I have to die. Better to die seeking my 
freedom than be anxious and wither away in captivity. 

Imran told his cousin to keep a watch over Namrata. 
‘Don’t let her out of your sight at any cost. 
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A new idea stnick Imran after lie had contemplated calmly 
what Ishtaq had told him. hhfaq must he with me tonight. He’ll 
he my hmiraiice cover. 

It was 8.30 p.m. when Imran reached hshfaq’s home. He 
made sure that ho was not being followed. 

He was cany'ing a small satchel in which he had stuffed a 
black hiirqa—A full-body veil that he had pilfered from hi's 
cousin’s room—and a brown medicine bottle with the label- 
‘Poison—Methyl Trichloride’. 

As he had packed his bag, Imran thought of the first time 
he had been exposed to methyl trichloride in Afghanistan. At 
that time the likes of DauduUah had taken pains to teach him 
how to use the brown liquid to extract morphine from the 

black poppy gunk that all the fighters knew was worth a 
fortune. 

. Imran rapped fimily on the door of Ishfaq’s apartment. 
Ishfaq was at the door in a trice. 


‘Why have you come again? I thought you wanted to 
meet Hakeem sahih all by yourself?’ 

Imran strode m, forcing Ishfaq to the side. He walked 
toj. »K,U Hbk at the othet end of the untidy room, 
ith hi! back to Ishfiq, he placed his satchel on the table 
and poured about half the bottle of the brown liquid into a 

wad of couon wool. He kept the cotton in his right hand, 
waiting for the right moment. 

You’U come along with me 
‘Wh ' towards the door. 

‘NowMia^r *"^*^*^ Iniran?’ 

and nl 7 yo“ mention it, I do,’ Imran said as he turned 

grabbed Ishfia >tmged for%vard, 

his ritrhr 1 ^ throat with his left hand and brou<»ht 

lr:tn^^"'’“ wad soaked t 

orotonn—to his nose and mouth. 
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Ishfaq let out an anguished cry that the cotton and 
sustained pressure trom Imran’s hand muffled to a whine. 

Imran could sense Ish&q’s body growing limp as the whining 
subsided. Within seconds, Ishfaq slumped to the ground. 


Imran and the sick, burqa-chd woman that he seemed to be 
helping reached Abdul Ahad Hakeem’s house in the next ten 
minutes by an autorickshaw. It was a little over 9 p.m. 

Imran alighted and looked around. His trained eye noticed 
someone in police uniform lurking in the shadows across the 
road. 

Just as I had anticipated. Ishfaq*s friend in Delhi has put this 
place under sutveillance. We are being watched, he thought. 

Imran raised his voice and gave the driver some instructions. 
‘You may take the lady to the hospital now.’ 

Imran knew that anyone would notice that he was speaking 
much louder than was needed. 

The autorickshaw sped away. As soon as it turned a 
comer, Imran walked to the gate. ‘I’m here to see Mr 
Hakeem. Please tell him that Ishfaq has sent me.’ 

The man at the gate spoke into a phone. Within a minute 
Imran was frisked and led to meet Hakeem sahib. 


‘Let’s come straight to the point,’ Abdul said to Imran. We 
have a serious problem here. The girl has to be found. I 

believe you know where she is?’ 

Iniran was not told to sit but he plonked himself into a 
chair in front of the desk behind which Abdul and Prakash 

were seated. 
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‘Yes, I know where she is but she has to be sent to Delhi 
by the first flight tomorrow. Can you airange it?’ 

‘Of course. 1 can.’ Abdul said. ‘But 1 hope you realize that 
my government is in negotiations with some of your people 
and it is imperative that she be produced in Srinagar first ’ 
‘I’ve nothing to do with the people you’re talking to,’ 
Imran said. 'As far as the womati is concerned, she goes to 
Delhi and nowhere else.’ 

‘Look, mister.’ Abdul said. ‘Do you have any idea who I 
am? I can have you sent to a-jail deep in the hottest part of 
hidia for all the dirty work that you’ve been doing for the 
past several years. You hsten to me clearly; get the woman 
here or I’ll have you picked up.’ 

Imran knew the man was not bluffing. ‘I’ff cooperate but 
Ishfiq rs ^o with me in this. What’re you going to give us?’ 

I U tell you once you get the woman in flesh and blood 
before me. 

Afl nght then. I’ll have to persuade the people who’re ' 

keeping her to bnng her here.’ Imian hoped Abdul would 
not see through his blufl; 

‘When would you do that? Tonight should be fine. Time 
IS of the essence.’ 

mm,': ' B"' it’s a complicated 

Whats the earliest that yoti can bring her here?’ 

Wi6,?’”^ I teU 

'«q i.’ll 
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I undeistand. Imran stood up and walked towards the 
door, ‘ril see you tomorrow,’ he said to Abdul and Prakash, 
without looking at either. 


As soon as Imran had entered Abdul’s house, the man in the 
shadows had switched on his walkie-talkie. 

‘Our quany has entered the Doctor’s house. He came by 
autorickshaw. There was no woman with him, but I saw a 
burqa-clad woman being driven away in the auto. What do 
you advise, sir?’ 

The man on the other end of the radio said the woman 
must not get away at any cost. She had to be captured 
unharmed. 


It was rarely that Najib got a call from his contacts in the 
police in Kashmir. 

The matter must be grave for this man to call by himself at this 
hour, Najib thought as he looked at his watch. It was about 
9.15 p.m. Najib had spent another day in vain searching for 
the woman scientist. 

‘There’s infonnation that the woman scientist is in Srinagar,’ 
the man on the other end of the phone said. ‘She has been 
seen wearing a burqa, and was in an autorickshaw with the 
number JKT 3B 5731 headed away from Rajbagh. We want 
your men to get after her quick. She must not be able to 
leave Srinagar at any cost. Those are the high command s 
orders.’ 

‘Should we kill her if we find her?’ Najib asked 
nonchalantly. 
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‘I don’t know at this stage,’ the police officer said. ‘I think 
the focus should be on apprehending her and keepine her 
alive till further ordei*s.’ 

Najib let out a grunt. 'You .softies. Not anything like us 
Anyway. Just inform the general that this wiU cost somewhat.’ 


As Imran walked out of Abdul’s house, he knew that his ruse 
had worked. The man in the shadows was no longer there 

The wild goose chase for the burqa-clad ‘woman’ would 
have begun. 



Forty-one 


Iniran had been gone ten minutes. 

Namrata walked up to his cousin,, smiled sweetly and 
placed a Rs 100 note—which she had removed from the 
wad of notes in her plieran pocket—into her hand. 

‘You’ve been so good to me since I met you today. This 
is just my way of expressing gratitude.’ 

The woman looked down at the floor shyly but made no 
attempt to return the money. 

That's good, Namrata thought. 

‘I’m vei 7 concerned about my aged mother,’ Namrata said 
in Kashmiri, ‘She was ailing and I’m not even sure if she’s 
alive. I only wish I could speak to her in Delhi. Is there a 
phone that could be used?’ 

‘Yes, there’s a phone booth round the comer from here. 
It’s open till 11 p.m. That’s when the security personnel 
speak to their families. It’s managed by Kadir, a man from 
this mohalla. I know him well and can take you there.’ 

‘That would be wonderful,’ Namrata said, her heart 
pounding with excitement. ‘Should we wear btirqas before 
we step out?’ 

The woman dismissed the idea. ‘At this hour there d only 
be Kadir and a few callen at the booth. We’ll wait till the 
place is clear. But promise me that you’ll not speak long. 
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Imran will kill me if he finds out that we’ve been out of th 
house.’ 

*I promise. We’ll keep it short.’ 


There was just one customer at the phone booth and he too 
was done m less than five minutes. Kadir collected the 
money and noticed Imran’s cousin. 

all'right^’'’ "''"'Tthirig 

Tes, aU is well, by the grace of AUah. My friend here 

needs to call her mother who’s sick and is in Delhi for 
treatment. ‘ 

Namrata pulled the loose end of her white pootz close to 
ler cheek, making sure Kadir got only a partial look at her 
fice. Once she and Imran’s cousin were in the booth 

door behind her. and dialled':’ 

;Who’s that? I’m calling from Srinagar’ 

Ca,rr" “ •'» you. 

‘Yes, and I’m well. Is that Minnie?’ 

wh "'“''I 

•mT„ 1 T pw' 

because I hdpT '"“'I'" 

;Tha, t on IX"'" ’*° ' 
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Please, reassuie her as best as you can that Pin alive and well.’ 

111 do that, Nainrata. But there has been no news about 
your escape. This is absolutely baffling. Instead the news has 
been that the negotiations for your release have entered a 
decisive phase,’ 

Imran s cousin was observing Namrata’s expressions with 
a curious look on her face, not quite sure what the woman 
was conveying to her ‘mother in English, 

Namrata too was getting impatient. ‘Look Minnie, there’s 
no time to get into details. I need help. I’ve managed to 
escape from the hideout in Pulwama and have managed to 
get to Srinagar with a bit of luck. But they’re looking for 
me. 1 have to get to the airport in Srinagar so that I can get 
to Delhi. Can you help me?’ 

Yes, of course, Namrata. Michael Zutshi is currently in 
Srinagar with a friend of his from the CBI, a man called Ashok. 
He insisted that he had to be in Srinagar to look for you,’ 

For a moment Namrata thought she had got it wrong. 
‘You mean, Nancy auntie’s son Mike? He’s in Srinagar? He 
has come from the US to look for me?’ 

‘Yes, yes, Namrata. Your mfe/ii-brother, Mike! He called 
to say that he’s staying at a guest house near Cheshma Shahi. 
I’ll speak to him immediately so he can contact you. I too 
can fly in to Srinagar tomon*ow and bring you back.’ 

‘That would be risky, Minnie, But it would be good if 
you infomi Mike that I need help urgently. But listen, 
nobody must know that I’ve spoken to you.’ 

‘How can Mike contact you?’ Minnie asked. 

Namrata turned towards Imran’s cousin and was about to 
ask her her address. But she quickly realized that she would 
be pushing her luck a little too far. ‘Just tell Mike that 111 
be at the steps of the Cheshma Shahi garden in an hour. 1 m 
in a locality. snuggled between the Dal Lake and the Nehru 
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Park, and tliat’s not too far from where Mike is. I’ll have to 
figure how to get there, but 1 should manage.’ 

‘Wliat? At this hour? Are you sure it’s safe, Namrata^’ 

‘1 don’t know, really. But I’ll have to take a chance! Give 
my mother a hug when you meet Iier and pray for me. I’m 
sick of this ordeal/ 

‘Be strong and careful for some more time,’ Minnie said 
‘1 will,’ Namrata said. 


Imran vnU kill me,’ his cousin said when she heard what 
Namrata planned to do. ‘I cannot let you go an>nvhere ’ * 
‘Imran won’t do anything to you. He has been very kind 
to me and he’ll understand why I left. Tell him my mother 
needs me. He’ll understand.’ 

Namrata gave the startled woman a hug and dished off 
.he „igh,. She hed speed .s few nu.ori*tws “w 

.he,r “ieh' f" 

The driver was relaxing in the passenger seat 
him Z said so 

.hh^ouele".?'‘=i'«hn.a Sh.ahi? As 

meant business. Namrata was serious and 

edge of therkrtowtdrtL''a''^h'^^^ 

cowards the Cheshma Shahi gardens. 
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Minnie lost no time after Nanirata had hung up. 

She pulled out her diary and located the phone number 
Mike had given her when they had last spoken to each 
other. She dialled the number. 

Could 1 speak to Mr Zutshi please?’ But the person at the 
other end did not respond. 

‘Hello, hello? I’m calling from Delhi. I need to speak to 
Michael Zutshi.’ Then realizing that the person might not 
comprehend English, Minnie switched to Kashmiri. ‘Is Zutshi 
sahib there? Could I speak to him, please?’ 

The response, in chaste English, surprised her. ‘I’m sony, 
ma’am, but Mr Zutshi isn’t here. He’s yet to return from a 
trip that he undertook this morning.’ 

Minnie was sainned. ‘Where could he be at this hour? He 
wasn’t supposed to go anywhere? Is Mr Ashok Dalai or 
whatever his name is with Michael or what?’ 

‘Ma’am, I’m Ashok Dalela speaking. Mike said he was 
going to Aishmuqam with a professor friend of his. That was 
around 9,30 this morning. He isn’t yet back, but I’m sure 
he’s quite all right. I just spoke to the chief of police and no 
accidents have been reported . ..’ 

Minnie was angry. ‘Mr Dalela, how could you Just let 
Mike go to Aishmuqam on his own? You were supposed to 
be with him. You’re liis host, isn’t it?’ 
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'Ma’am, please calm down. I’m tiying to locate him and 
will call yon when he returns.’ 

‘I’m Sony. Yes, I’m sure Mike will be all right. He never 
listens to anyone. But I’m in a bit of a quandaiy now that 
you tell me he isn’t there.’ 

'Can I be of any help, ma’am?’ 

'Yes, maybe. It’s a little compUcated, so please hsten carehilly ’ 
'I’m listening. May I also know to whom I’m speaking?’ 
‘Yes, I should’ve introduced myself. My name is Minnie 
Minnie Kaul. I’m a friend of Michael’s. Our families have 
known each other for many years. I live in Delhi. Mike had 
told me about his work for your department.’ 

‘I was wondering how you knew about me.’ 

woman 

called Nanmo Waeir, who was abducted from Srinagar 
about three weeb ago. She has managed to escape ftom her 
captots and she just spoke to me. She wiU be reaching the 
step of the Cheshma Shahi gardens very shorily ■ 

Ashok intempted her. He lowered his voice and spoke to 
Namtata m hmhed tones. 'You-te saying that Ms wL“ 
scaped horn her captors? Are you sore she wasn’t speakitw 
»jou because she was asked to? Maybe tvith a gun to her 

exht'f*’rntt°"sfc'""/L'*'‘''r''' " did indeed 

■Could be^ but \ It '» "tc duress. 

*h* that’s d,e”i' IT"" “ • ■ ■ ' 

X" hir " »" 

her^at' XlTouTt TmldT'V”'* 

waXlTs^lr hX;’Afh'or,o'’ota at his 

ne spoke. It was nearing 10 p.m. 
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It must have been about five or seven minutes aco ’ 
Minnie said. ‘She told me that she’d head towards the 
Cheshma Shahi gardens right after our conversation. She said 
she’d wart there for Mike to locate her. I’d no idea that Mike 
wouldn’t be available at this hour.’ 

I get It, Ms Kaul. I’ll set out to find her immediately. I’ll 
tell her that we spoke. Is there something else you’d like me 
to do?’ 

Thank you, sii. I m really relieved. But where do you 
think Mike would be at this hour? 1 hope you locate him' 
too. And yes, please call me the moment you find Nainrata 
and bang her to the guest house.’ Minnie then gave her 
phone number to Ashok. 

‘I’ll call you the moment we’re back. Goodnight.’ 

It was exactly 10 p.m. when Ashok bounded out of the 
guest house. 




Forty-three 


Prakash and Abdul knew what they were after 

Over the past few years they had clicked well as a team 

and perfected the art of doing just enough to get the greatest 
benefits. ® 

'rn,",'''* "Wraed to 

Noor and Mike. 

it!! L 1 , • house arrest for 

long would be imprudent. There were people in Srina-ar 

who would start looking for them if they were thought'lo 
have gone nnssing. ^ ^ 

JVe given the matter some though, and think we should 
get someone to join the two men. That would help them to 
cooperate with us more readily.’ 

Whom do you have in mind?’ 

1 d like to bring Badaiddin Bandey to Srimc^ar Wr>’li 

le.we Aishmuqam anrcmne^Tu'’^ 

coopem\U!ifot:r; P- him to 

location where the a ^ us to the 

wnere the awanat lies hidden.’ 
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You seem to be convinced that the professor would’ve 
hit upon something. We’ve no idea what they might or 
nught not have unravelled.’ 

Prakash dismissed Abdul’s doubts. ‘I’m convinced that 
Shamsuddm wasn’t trying to decipher the scrolls for nothing. 
He must ve had knowledge that sometlung very valuable was 
at stake. Don’t you see the great lengths that he went to just 
to understand the documents he found in his shrine?’ 

‘Hmm. Yes, I see your point, Prakash. Let’s get Badruddin 

here then. We may have to use some subtle but forcefol 
methods.’ 

‘My plan will be put into action inmtediately,’ Prakash 
said. 1 U call our contact in Aishmuqam and have him tell 
Badniddin that he needs to come to Srinagar by midnight 
tonight. I’ll mention that you’ve called him urgently.’ 

‘That should frighten him suitably,’ Abdul laughed. 


Badruddin Bandey knew that the matter was serious when 
the man who blocked on his door at night asked liim to 
report to the chief secretary’s home in Srinagar immediately. 
The man warned Badruddin that if he did not act fast 
enough, the lives of his father’s friend and the white man 
from abroad would be in jeopardy. 

Badruddin infomied his mother and wife, and set out for 
Srinagar at once. He sat huddled in the rear seat of the taxi 
that the messenger had brought along and watched as the 
diminutive man seated in the passenger seat barked orders to 
the driver. 
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So what secrets have you gentlemen decided to share with 
us. eh?’ Prakash said as he and Abdul strode into the m.est 
room where Mike and Noor had been kept locked for the 
past couple of hours. 

Mike glanced at Noor. Neither of them replied 

‘Maybe you could inform them about Badirnddin Bandev ’ 
Abdul .said, looking at Prak,ish. 

‘Yes. of course. Bandey sahib, the junior, will be with us 
soon. As we speak, he’s being driven to Srinagar. We believe 
his presence vyili enable you to make up your minds quickly 
and give us the infoniiation we need.’ ^ 

‘Why did you have to send for him. for Allah’s sake’’ 
Noor said. The young man Just lost his father recently.’ ’ 
rofessor Noor, we’re losing patience,’ Abdul said ‘If 
you, Prafessor Mike and Badniddin don’, lead u, .hj 
that we know you know about, we ntioht be temo, J 
.0 put aU or you behind ban for ntbbing at ,0^ :11 

you know how long it takes for the coum oflaw in Kathr 
to dispense justice, if at all.’ ‘'^asnmu 

Prakash was happy that Abdul had set the nght tone ‘We 

allowed to leave a, free men Tf , n 
■ apow out the ponihle conse<,„e“« " ’ 

ehe unidentihed Enemls Ashok w7L >' 

Noor s,aTOd"bu,'‘wL""''''' ' ' 

■That is abirjT J 

now and you tvant us M hef '"u months 

the animat? Who are vou ^nothing of 

aren’t here to listen to *7"® Noor? We 

“a«n to tbs nonsense. We need the treasure 
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• ' rood anci water will 

be sent to you here. TiU tomorrow tlien, goodnight gendenien.’ 



Ashok Dalela ran down the 600-metre stretch of the sloping 
road from the Cheshma Shahi gardens all the way to the 
amiy checkpost near the entrance to the governor’s residence. 

He knew that vehicles were stopped and checked there, 
and figured that would be a good place to wait for Namrata. 


He was not wrong. 

Namrata’s autorickshaw was being searched when Ashok 
arrived at the scene. She was not in it. He loo.ked around 
and saw a woman in a pheran and a headscarf eagerly 
explaining something to a grim-faced soldier. 

Ashok went straight to the soldier and Namrata. He 
stepped close to Namrata before he spoke to the soldier. ‘I’m 
Ashok Dalela from the CBI,’ he said, whipping out his 
identity card. Then turning towards Namrata, he said: ‘I’m 
a friend of Mr Zutshi. Ms Minnie Kaul spoke to me about 
you. You’ll be safe.’ 

Ashok could see a wave of relief wash oyer Namrata’s 
countenance. 

He turned to the soldier. ‘The lady’s here to meet me. 
You may please let her pass.’ 
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The soldier looked at the woman and Ashok once again 
and then nodded his head. They can pass,’ he shouted 


Wliile Nanuata was freshening herself up at the guest house 
Ashok called his superiors in Delhi. He had reassured 
Namrata that Mike was all right—and she had believed him 
But deep down he was beginning to get nervous. 

Rumours-of Namrata’s escape had reached the headquarters 
of the intelligence agencies, but Ashok’s confimiation of it 
was stiU received with joyous surprise. He also mentioned 
the disappearance of Michael Zutshi and Noor Ali anH 
requested his superiors for help. 

Namrata’s appearance was spelt 
out Ashok was to take her to Raj Bhavan, the govemL’s 
residence, without fUrther delay. She was be tak^ to the 


Namrata’s debriefing session with the governor and hU rt 
was kept short on purpose governor and his aides 




Forty-four 


Badruddin Bandey joined Noor and Mike a litde before 
midnight. He looked dazed and unsure as he walked into the 
room. But he was relieved to see that Noor and Mike were safe. 

‘I was told that your lives were in danger/ Badruddin said. 

‘Our lives are still in danger,’ Mike said, ‘because the 
people we’re with are unlikely to set us free unless we give 
them what they want.’ 

‘Which is?’ 

‘The treasure, the amamt —that’s what everybody is after,’ 
Noor said. ‘Shamsuddin would’ve been disheartened to see how 
everyone seems to be coveting what doesn t belong to them. 

They remained quiet for a few minutes. Then Badruddin 
spoke up. ‘How do we go about locating the treasure, if 
some such thing is there to be found at all? 

‘We’ve been able to put together some clues from the 
documents that your father had left for Professor Noor, 
Mike said. ‘We surmise that the clues point to the amamt. 
It’s now a question of deciphering the precise locations. 

‘I’m inclined to just teU Abdul and Prakash what we ow 
and ask them to take the matter forward. We can then be left 

alone,’ Noor said. ^ 

Badruddin looked uncomfortable with this idea, 
that Abdul and his parmer, Prakash or whatever his name is. 
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cannot be left to tnko up any matter on their own wlii,,, - 
le said. 'Without adequate supemsion, they may 
the well-being of the shrine at Aishinuciani ’ 

'Yes Badruclftin. I sec your point.’ Noor said. ‘My ide. 
was definitely not to endanger the shrine at Aishnuicnm J 
just want things to settle down and both of you to be'bn’ i! 
with your families. It’s because of me that we’re all i„ 
ine.ss. I feel terrible.’ " 

'Noor, you don’t have to blame yourself To. , i • 

Mike said. 'We understand your concern and yom'ldUl’ 
but at this time we need to work calmly together m r 
out what we need, to do. Out goals JZf" “'th'" 
men off our back by dvine diem i r • ^ ^ ^ 
gleaned, but which doesn’t jeopardize tli - 
being of the shrine. We then expose Abdul al7p°c 
the authoriries and, if possible, have then, an-ested 

The" Baf dd 

on ... z diS :'z " 

hnd hope *at 

gemrco«edtim to gttn' bT""'’""’ 

freely. You’ve nothing to worry about.’ 

"V father and apologize for Zt fl! ' 

-«ble to atone for my behayiou! 

a thin chaniL^i'eath", 

‘When my fither first took “Hislin cover, 

shrine, where all the anr fhe 

generations, he warned been stored for 

d not to touch, open or take 
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anything out—unless it was imperative for the shrine’s safety. 
But I defied him.’ 

Badruddin looked down as tears welled up in Iris eyes. 

Noor reached out to him, reassuringly. ‘You did nothing 
wrong. Your father wouldn’t have admonished you for this.’ 

‘I hope you’re right. Well, later I got the chance to go to 
the secret room on my own. 1 rummaged through the scrolls 
that I found in a chest. I couldn’t understand most of them. 
But one scroll seemed like a picture, a diagram, and had 
names in the Persian script, many of which I could decipher. 
My curiosity got the better of me and 1 took that scroll 
home with me. My father knew nothing about it, and even 
as 1 was hoping to place it back, he forbade anyone from 
entering into the antiquities room.’ 

‘Is that the scroll you’re talking about?’ Mike asked, pointing 
to the muslin-wrapped roll resting in Badniddin’s lap. 

‘Yes, this is it,’ Baditiddin said and unwound the red string 
enclosing the scroll. He then removed the white cover, 
revealing a fine chamois skin. 

The three men looked at the diagram on the scroll. ' 
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The diagram was of a geometric sliape enclosed in a large 
circle, drawn in thick black lines. The main feature of the 
large disc in the centre of the scroll was that it enclosed a 
number of other geometric shapes and motifs. 

At the cennv of the huge circle was a maroon dot connected 
to sixteen slender, symmetrically drawn petals that fonned a 
‘knob’ re.senibling the dense inner disc of a sunflower. 
Connected to the disc were twelve large ray-like petals. The 
entire floral design rested on a regular, hexagonal base. 

The outer disc of the diagram also enclosed tv\'o equilateral 
triangles, the vertices of which were symmetricaUy aligned to 
fomi a six-sided star or hexagram within the outer disc The 
hexagon fonned at the centre of the star neatly enclosed the 
hexagonal ‘bed’ upon which the central floral design rested. 
Intncate shapes of leaves and vines occupied the space 


between the hexagram and the outer disc. 


with the civ enroll H.;—^ 


J 



j i vi,jujidccrai tnsnglcs 
on the one hand and humanity on the 


I 
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—depending on the way the triangles are aligned. In 
Hitidu mythology, the triangle with the vertex pointing 
upwards represents Shiva, the male element of the cosmos; 
and the inverted triangle, the female element or Shakti. 
Fusing them together creates the hexagram, a shatkona yantra 
that indicates the hamionious balance between creation 
and destruction, between life and death and all the other 
dualities.’ 

‘So what could this diagram mean for the shrine at 
Aishmuqam, Mike sahib?' Badruddin asked. 

‘I’m not sure. But it’s clear that this scroll is part of the 
other ones that your father had seen and interpreted. We’ll 
need to go about this systematically. Noor, have you any 
theories about the diagram?’ 

‘Something in Persian is written at some points of the 
diagram,’ Noor said. ‘Badniddin, can you take a look and 
make out what’s written, please? I’m unable to read the fine 
writing even with my glasses.’ 

‘I’ve gone over the writing carefully earlier. The names are 
of mystics, I think. For instance, the name here is that of Pir 
Pandit,’ Badruddin said, pointing to a name written next to 
one of the points of intersection of the sides of the two 
equilateral triangles, in the middle of the large leaf-like 
design near the periphery. 

‘Did you say Pir Pandit, my son?’ Noor said excitedly. 
‘Which are the other names?’ 

Mike looked at Noor quizzically. It was evident that he 
was on to something. 

‘The other name to the right of it, also enclosed in a leaf, 
is of Sant Har Rai.’ 

‘That’s the seventh guru of the Sikhs and a dear friend of 
Dara Shukoh,’ Noor said. ‘In fact he cured Prince Dara of 
a terrible illness.’ 
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‘There’s yet another name here,’ Badniddin said, lookine 
at Noor for guidance, ’ ^ 

‘Go on. If my theoiy is correct, tlie next name to tlie sid. 
oi It should be that of Sufi Sannad.’ ^ 

That’s absolutely right, uncle,’ Badruddin said. ‘Does that 
mean you know what this diagiam represents^’ 

Noor turned to Mike. ‘When we were returning from 
Aishmuqam and stopped at the Sun Temple in Martand I 
showed you a translation of one of the golden verses gleaned 

from tlie few scrolls that Shamsuddin had left behind with 
me in Delhi. ^ 

The scrolls that you returned to me when we 
yesterday,’ Badruddin said. " ^ 

‘I remember that, Noor,’ Mike said. 

‘The translation mentions the very same mvcr.Vc i 
nanra Badniddin has deciphered for us. Here let me 
you both; Noor said and puM o„, a dia,; o, h a hi 

n. dia. ri:!’ 

cleared h,"th,M™H "ta^'to rrad'^rioud'”'®"' 
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‘Do you see gentlemen,’ he said, ‘all the names that 
Badruddin mentioned so far are in this verse. Badruddin, can 
you find out if the other names 1 just mentioned are also in 
the diagi'am?’ 

Badruddin picked up the chamois scroll and looked at the 
diagram, turning it around. ‘Yes, I see the names of Yogini 
Rupa, Miyan Mir, as well Mulla Shah Badhakshi,’ Badruddin 
said. 

‘That’s what I had guessed. So the translation I just read 
out to you is connected to this diagram. All the names are 
of mystics who were friendly with Prince Dara Shukoh and 
his wife. For instance, Miyan Mir was Dara’s and Begum 
Nadira’s teacher and spiritual guide. Mullah Shah was another 
devoted student of Miyan Mir and was more like a brother 
to Dara. I’m not sure who Pir Pandit was.’ 

I know that one. Pir Pandit was a powerful mystic who 
lived in the heart of Srinagar, around the mid 1600s. There’s 
a shrine dedicated to him somewhere in the interior of the 
city. I’ve been to that shrine as a kid.’ 

Really? That s wonderful. So he too was a contemporary 
of the prince. The brave Har Rai, of course, refers to the 
seventh Sikh Gum who saved Prince Dara’s life. He was 
obviously a friend and had the power of healing, which is 
mentioned here. The Yogini Rupa I presume refers to the 
Kashmiri mystic woman Rupa Bhavani, whose shrine is not 
far from the Cheshma Shahi gardens.’ 

‘My guest house is right across from her shrine, Noor,’ 
Mike said. 

‘I went there some years ago,’ Badmddin said. ‘My father 
told me that she was a great mystic, like Lale Ded.’ 

Yes, that s tme, Badmddin. Rupa was as well-known as 
Lale Ded and would’ve definitely known Prince Dara, who 
often came to Kashmir.’ 
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‘Who was Cheerful Saniiad?’ Mike inquired. 

‘That’s tile only odd one out. As far as I know, the mystic 
Sarinad was a Palestinian Jew. A successful merchant, he 
would travel from Armenia to India and back to Palestine 
Ultimately, he made Delhi his home and plunged into the 
search for the true meaning of life. He started to wander 
around naked. As his powere grew, he became a friend of 
Prince Dara. He was. obviously touched by his e.xperiences 
and lived with scant regard for the mores of the human 
world.’ 


‘Wliy do you consider him to be the odd one out?’ 
Badruddin asked. ‘He too was a friend of Prince Dara, like 
the others. Isn’t that the reason why his name figures on the 

Slgli? 

‘I’ve been thinking about this. Mike confirms that Pir 
Pandit hved in Kashmir, as did Rupa. It’s documented that 
Miyan Mir and Mulla Shah too lived in Kashmir for a 
number of years and the pnnee visited them here. Guru Har 
Rai visited Kashmir around the time Prince Dara was on the 
run and its quite possible that the t^^^o met again around that 
trme. But as far as Samiad is concerned, once he embtled 
his sacred quest he never ventured out of Delhi So his 
connection to Kashmir seems' a trifle odd.’ 

mentions that these mystics have 

SarniaZav I bef V- ^^at Sufi 

the others may hav^h ^ 
later. That’s possible. isnTit?’ 

clean^alllrmysrics" J“st be it. One thing is 

were dear to the princT'^"^ ^nd the vene 

>"'* I”* would tovo m,«ed only then, with 
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something that was important—and which could’ve made a 
difference of life and death to the prince and those dear to 
him. Besides, the secret may also have held the key for the 
continuation of all those lofty ideals that he stood for. You’d 
also notice, Mike, that this translation and the one that 
Shamsuddin left for us both refer to the phrase “the secret 
of the city”. Which you sunnise refers to Srinagar.’ 

Badruddin was incredulous when he heard this. ‘Really? Is 
that what the last expression you read out points to?’ 

‘That s what we think,’ Mike said, ‘The original phrase in 
the scrolls that your father and Professor Noor worked on is 
Raz-i-Shahr, which can be changed if we were to use a 
“inLxed tongue”—such as Kashmiri—into Sirr-i-Nagar. Which 
we think refers to the city of Srinagar.’ 

Does that mean there’s sometliing in Siinagar wliich connects 
to the Aishmuqam shrine?’ Badruddin sounded impatient, 

Badruddin, at this stage, we can be sure of just one thing: 
the scrolls found in your lovely shrine at Aishmuqam refer 
to something hidden in Srinagar' that the prince and his 
begum were eager to protect and preserve.’ 

‘Which means that the six mystics were told this secret by 
Prince Dara and Begum Nadira. These wise seekers in turn 
promised to keep this knowledge secure. But for how long?’ 
Badruddin said. 

‘Noor, Badmddin is right,’ Mike said, ‘In the translation 
that you just read out, there’s a mention of a “great secret” 
and an “infinite treasure” that the mystics pledge to protect 
and keep secure. Obviously, the solemn secret must refer to 
something tangible.’ 

‘That’s possible. And according to your interpretation the 
secret will manifest in Srinagar. But where?’ Noor wondered. 

‘Why don’t you read the rest of the translation, Noor? 
Maybe there’s something we may’ve missed,’ Mike said. 
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That’s right. Let’s go over the rest of the translation.’ 
Noor adjusted his spectacles and started to read from his 
diar)f, making sure that he kept his voice low. 


'Unclosed unthin the cosmic globe, the knowing star shines 
Upon the six benevolent keepers of the tmth, 

Their gaze on the tweive-petailed source forever shall be 
Protecting the great secret, rendered Incid by Begnni Nadira 
Embedded into the essence of Kashmir, 

The treasure will remain nntonched 

Within the court of the angels, secure in the mixed tongue, as 
Tlie secret of the city.' 


‘That’s the whole translation,’ Noor said. ‘And it deHnitely 
connects to the diagram. But where in Srinagar should one 
start one’s search?’ 


‘I dunk IVe a theory which might explain the connection 
between these verses, die translarion left for you by Pirzada 
Shanisuddin and the diagram that we have before us,’ Mike said 
From the way he spoke, Noor and Badruddin’sensed thai 
he had reaUy hit upon something. They urged him to share 
What he thought was the connection. 


R '"Oil <h" 

adraddni had brought along closer to himself 

The quat^n diat you read out to us, Noor’, refers to a 

star enclosed within a “cosmic globe’’. The outer disc of 

Does “ careftilly—encloses the hexagram 

Does that seem ftmiliar?’ ^ 


'■c«iicXbe” f“oW '>0 

■PrecMv Th *' 'tar shines”.’ 

mystics whose ’c suggested, are the six 

They ah htrso"'"'“ 'he diagram, 

ey ah have some association with Srinagar, except forSufi 
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Sarjnad. Without exception, all of them were friends of 
Prince Dara. 

‘What you’ve said is quite correct. In that case the twelve- 
petalled source, upon which the “gaze [of the mystics] 
forever shall be” must refer to the hexagon upon which we 
have this floral design,’ Noor said, pointing to the centre of 
the sigil. 

‘Absolutely. Now let’s think what this symbol could mean 
in the real world. Besides, the quatrain suggests that the 
“knowing star shines” upon the mystics who’re perpetually 
looking at a twelve-petalled source. Don’t forget, Noor, that 
the quatrain, according to your interpretation, comes from a 
document that was written in the seventeenth century and, 
as Pirzada Shamsuddin also mentions, most likely by Prince 
Dara Shukoh or his wife. Begum Nadira.’ 

‘That’s correct, Mike. These documents are all from that 
era. About that there’re no doubts. That the diagram also 
pertains to these documents has also been demonstrated. 

‘The question before us now, Professor Noor and 
Badruddin, is: assuming that the mystics were committed to 
not revealing the secret to anyone else, were they supposed 
to converge at some point together and then uniavel the 
mystery at the right time?’ 

‘There’s a reference here to the secret being secure in the 
“court of the angels”,’ Noor said. ‘The Persian tenn in the 
original is ''badgali-i-farislite'. Could that refer to some place 
in Srinagar?’ 

‘There’s only one place in Srinagar associated with Prince 
Dara Shukoh and angels,’ Mike said. ‘And that place is 
visible from your hotel, Noor. It’s called Pari Mahal, “the 
chateau of the angels”,’ 

‘That could be the “court of the angels” referred to in the 
verse,’ Badruddin said. 
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‘That’s probably it,’ Mike said. ‘The “court of the angels’’ 
is the Pari Mahal fort that’s located on the slopes of the 
Zabar\'an inounains on the distant outskirts of the old city 
of Srinagar.’ 

‘So the treasure should be there?’ Badruddin asked. 

‘Yes, if our interpretation is correct and if no one has 
tampered with it over the past 350 years,’ Noor said. 

‘The Pari Mahal is a fairly large place and its architecture 


is distinctive in that it has been made in four distinct tiers ’ 
Mike said. ‘Each rier is laid out with an inner open space and 
a variety of chambers and tunnels along the periphery, all of 
which’re enclosed within the ramparts of the fort. We need 
a more specific location to make a meaningful search.’ 

‘It’s evident that you’ve been to the place a number of 
rimes,’ Noor said. 

‘Yes, I’ve been there often,’ Mike said. ‘I think we need 
to look at the translation that Pirzada Shanisuddin had left 
behind for you. That also mentions someone “playing with 
angels if I remember correcdy.’ 

^fs nght. ru bring it out now.’ Noor reached for his 
atchel to pnU out the envelope that he had received in 
tWtmuqan,. Just then, the three men heari the sound of a 

^tutmng in at the door. They had not e,vpected to be 
disturbed till sunnse. 

^ Mike took a quick look at his watch. It was just after 3 


W on- 

few I *'*“*""’ on ohamois leather, Noor’s diaiy and 
» ftw loose sheets of papet^n Noor’s satchel 

mlr ” “'h ■»° I'ofty 

time to speak up and tell us what you know,’ Pmkash 
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Mike, Noor and Badruddin said nothing. The two 
Kalashnikov-wielding toughies, their faces deadpan, stood on 
either side of the door. 

‘Abdul has sent me to make you this offer,’ Prakash said, 
‘Tell us where we can get the treasure, so we can all go 
there. If there’s something that you know but cannot 
interpret, let us know that too. We might just be able to 
decipher the puzzle. But we’ll only be able to set you free 
once the treasure is in our hands,’ 

Noor looked at Prakash ferociously. ‘You greedy bastard. 
It’s academics like you who bring a bad name to our 
profession.’ 

Prakash nodded to one of the poker-faced goons, who 
swung the butt of his gun on to the back of Noor’s head. 
Noor fell to the ground with a sickening thud. 

‘What’ve you done? This man is frail and might die,’ Mike 
shouted. 

Badruddin jumped from his seat and began to loosen 
Noor’s shirt. He got a jug of water and gently moistened 
Noor’s face. 

Mike checked Noor’s pulse. His heart was beating, slowly. 

‘Look, Mr Zutshi,’ Prakash said, ‘there’s no need to mess 
around now. My guards here will have no qualms about 
putting your fi-iend, Professor Noor, to sleep for ever. So 
let’s get straight to the point that I’ve been making: show us 
where we can get the treasure and you’ll be freed.’ 

‘The treasure is in Srinagar, not in Aishmuqam,’ Badruddin 
blurted out. 

‘What? Not in Aishmuqam? Is that true Professor Zutshi?’ 

Mike nodded, stunned that Badmddin had revealed too 
much already. 

‘So where in Srinagar'is it then?’ Prakash asked. 

‘We don’t know for sure. We were discussing the 
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possibilities when you walked in, and as Badniddin mentioned 
we think that a likely place to start our search for the treasure 
would bo the Pari Mahal fort.’ 

‘Do you have conclusive proof that the treasure is there?’ 
‘Far from it, Mr Shanna,’ Mike said. ‘All that we’re 
sharing with you is at best an educated guess based on the 
mfonnation that Professor Noor had gleaned over the past 
few months with the help of Pirzada Shamsuddin ’ 

‘OK. So we’ll proceed to Pari Mahal. I’ll infonn Hakeem 
sahib immediately.’ 

‘We cannot leave before Professor Noor comes around ’ 
Mike said. ’ 

‘That’s all right, Mr Zutshi. I can see that you’re rather 

tender-hearted. We won’t leave until your dear Noor sahib 
IS on his feet again.’ 

Turning to one of the goons, Pi-akash ordered that a 
bucket of cold water be poured over Noor 

“P you can imagine,’ Prakash said 

belre sTnlr 








Forty-five 


It was 2 a.m. when Abdul Ahad Hakeem received a call from 
his handler. 

‘Yes?’ 

It s me, Doctor. The news I have for you is depressing. 
The general has directed me to tell you that your services are 
no longer needed. You’ve been a disaster to our movement 
and despite the authority that had been vested in you from 
witliin the administrative set-up, your efforts have brought 
no success or joy.’ 

‘I did my best. The challenges were enomious,’ Abdul said. 

There’s more. The woman scientist has been tracked. She 
is resting at the Raj Bhavan right now and is a guest of the 
governor’s family.’ 

‘What rubbish? Who told you this?’ 

‘By now you should know better than to doubt our 
sources or our infomiation. Anyway, the general is also 
disappointed that you haven’t delivered on* your promise of 
providing him the $60 million that you had committed from ' 
your antiquities business.’ 

‘There’ve been very few transactions over the past one 
year . . 

‘That, Doctor, is a shameless lie. We know of aU the 
shipments that have deft Srinagar, Benares, Jaipur and Delhi. 
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We know the numbers of die containers, we have copies of 
the biUs of lading that were used to ship out antiquities to 
the US and Europe. We can nail your lies.’ 

Abdul broke into a cold sweat. These people knew fir too 
much. 

‘We al.so know that today you’ve held Professor Noor Ali 
and an American expert on South Asian art hostage so that 
you and your partner can lay hands on the treasures that thJv 
seem to know about. The general finds all this very amusing ’ 

What d he like me to do now?’ ^ 

The general has already made life a little easy for you He 
wanB you to forget about the scientist. That plan has been 
abandoned^ But General sahib expects you to deliver on your 
promise of the funds. Doctor. He has suggested that the 
treasure you re pursuing be handed over to him. That would 
be a good way to make amends.’ 






Forty-six 


It was half past two in the morning but Mike had not 
returned. 

Ashok was getting concerned. He took out his pocket 
diary and looked at the many contact numbei-s that were 
stored for his ready use. 

That was when his phone rang. It was the chief of police 

in Snnagar. Ashok had spoken to him about Mike a few 
hours ago. 

Hello, Chief. Have you any news?' 

‘Yes, Ashok, we’ve tracked down your friend as well as 
the professor who was with him.’ 

‘You have? Good. Are they well? Where are they?’ 

‘They’re weU and in Srinagar. We’ve traced them to the 
house of Mr Abdul Ahad Hakeem, the chief secretary to the 
current administration. He lives in Rajbagh.’ 

Are you sure. Chief? Why should they go there?’ * 

They didn t just go there, Ashok, they were escorted to Mr 
Hakeem’s residence by the Anantnag police. All the way 
from Martand.’ 

That s rather odd,’ Ashok said. ‘Have you had a chance 
to meet or talk to them?’- 

No, but I thought you might wish to go there and meet 
them yourself The phone at Mr Hakeem’s residence is busy.’ 
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‘That’s perfect. I’d ver)' nuicli like to meet Mr Zutshi and 
his friend, wherever they are.’ 

‘I’ve already sent a police jeep to pick you up. It should 
be there in about ten minutes. I’ll meet you at Mr Hakeem’s 
house with a police contingent, just in case.’ 

‘Thanks. See you.’ 


Earlier that night, Namrata’s conversation with the governor 
and his wife had been polite and unspecific. But after dinner, 
the governor had asked Namrata a few pointed questions and 
her answers had confirmed what he already knew: Abdul 
Ahad Hakeem was working for the enemy. 

The governor spoke to the Indian Army’s commandant in 
Srinagar. The conversation was brief. The chief secretary was 
to be taken into military custody at 1100 hours that nionimg, 
as soon as the governor signed orders deposing him. 


The chief of police was outside Abdul Ahad Hakeem’s house 
when Ashok Dalela arrived. 

It was half past three in the morning. 

The police officer was standing next to the pillbox with an 
anned security guard in plain clothes. 

This man says the chief secretary and his guests have left, 
for an undisclosed destination.’ 

Is there nobody inside the house whom we can talk to?’ 
Ashok asked. 

‘Apparently, entry into the house isn’t pemiitted.’ 

that case, can someone come out and speak with us?’ 
e police chief turned to the security guard and ordered 
im to call someone responsible to answer a few questions. 


I 
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The guard spoke into an intercom. A muffled voice 
answered. ‘Hakeem sahib has given strict instructions that no 
questions are to be answered.’ 

The security guard repeated what he had been told. 

This infuriated the police officer. ‘I’m the chief of police,’ 
he shouted. ‘Go and get someone responsible out of the 
house for questioning at once.’ 

The security guard slung his weapon on his shoulder and 
walked nonchalantly towards the house, making sure he 
locked the gate behind him. It was evident that the police 
officer’s outburst had had no impact on him. 

It seemed like an eternity before another brawny man 
opened a window on.the second floor of the house and 
shouted to no one in particular. ‘There’s nothing we can teU 
you. Please go away.’ 

‘I think I’ll walk in and tiy and speak to someone,’ Ashok 
said. 

‘But the security guard has locked the door.’ 

‘He’ll come back again.’ 

The wait lasted more than ten minutes. After that the 
security guard walked cautiously towards the gate, unlocked 
it and readied to take his position in the pillbox. ‘Please go 
away,’ he said. ‘There’s no one here.’ 

Ashok and the police chief lunged at the man, grabbed his 
gun and yanked it out of his hands. The police party swung 
into action and overpowered the,, guard. 

But Ashok and the policemen were taken completely by 
surprise when shots rang out fi-om the upper floor of the 
house. The gunfire came from an automatic machine. 

‘Duck, duck,’ Ashok shouted. ‘Let’s get out of here.’ 

Ashok let go of the security guard, who dashed inside and 
locked the gate firom within. 

‘They’re militants,’ the police chief shouted above the 
gunfire, horrified. 
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‘What do you mean? Is the cliief secretary a hostage in his 
own home? The guard and the others inside said that he 
wasn’t home?’ 

The gunfia* could still be heard when Ashok and tlie 
police chief retreated to safety. 

‘Use the radio in your car to find out if any of your men 
has seen Mr Hakeem, as well as Mike and the others. It’s 
possible that they’ve been abducted.’ 

Til do that,’ the police chief said. ‘But something isn’t 
quite right here.’ He was wondering: Whose side is Hakeem 
really on? 



Forty-seven 


‘We saw Mr Hakeem’s car and two Gypsy vehicles head 
towards the Boulevard. That must have been about half an 
hour ago.’ 

The voice on the radio in the police chiefs car was 
matter-of-fact. 

‘That would be all,’ the chief of poUce said. 

Chief, let s turn towards the guest house where Mike and 
I are booked. Maybe Hakeem is headed there.’ 

The^ police chief looked at Ashok curiously. ‘No hann 
trying,’ he said. He turned to the driver and said: ‘Head 
towards the guest houses at Cheshma Shahi. Stop at the anny 
checkpost near the governor’s house. We need to make 
some inquiries.’ 

The police cliiefs car came to a halt at the checkpost near 
the governor’s house. The policeman posted alongside the 
soldier clicked his heels and saluted. 

‘Has the chief secretary, Mr Hakeem, driven this way?’ the 
police chief asked. 

The policeman turned to the anned soldiers manning the 
barrier. A flashlight was used to run over a notebook where 
the registration numbers of vehicles crossing the checkpoint 
were entered. No vehicle of the state administration had 
been there since the previous evening. 
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‘No, sir. Mr Hakoem’.s car hasn’t come tliis way.’ 

‘If you sec Hakeem or get any information about his 
whereabouts, have the control room inform me at once.’ 
‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘Let’s go to the guest house and plan our next step. This 
is getting to be quite a night,’ Ashok said. 


Forty-eight 


‘Let’s take this groggy old man back to his hotel. Then we 
can proceed freely,’ Prakash told the driver. 

Noor was seated between Mike and Badniddin. Prakash 
was in the passenger seat, directing the driver. 

Hakeem and his armed goons were following in two 
Gypsy vehicles. 

The driver drove along the boulevard and sped past the 
turn that would have taken them to the Cheshma Shahi 
garden and the guest houses. Further down, the driver 
turned left through the outer gates of the hotel, parking at 
the entrance. 

Noor was taken to the lobby, with Badruddin giving him 
support. Noor’s satchel was skmg on Badruddin’s right 
shoulder. 

‘This man has had a fall,’ Prakash told the hotel staff. 
‘Make sure he’s looked after.’ 

When Badruddin returned, he assured Mike that Noor 
was feeling better. ‘He has asked you to do what you think 
is best under the circumstances. He’s sorry that he cannot be 
with you at a time like this.’ 

Mike nodded. He knew Noor expected him to handle the 
matter delicately and in a way that would safeguard what was 
tnily of value. 
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Abdul joined the men in the lobby and headed straight to 
a large soft next to where Mike stood. 'Mr Zutshi, we’re 
now depending upon you. As allies of the professor, you and 
Badruddin will have to lead us straight to the treasure. So, 
should we proceed to Pari Mahal?’ 

Mike was thinking hard. He had to come up with 
something that Abdul and Prakash would find convincing— 
and that would give him some breathing space. 

‘I’m still not sure where to look inside Pari Mahal. I’ll 
need to interpret some more' material that Professor Noor 
discussed with us,’ Mike said looking at Badi-uddin. 

'Well, then, get down to it, sir,’ Abdul said impatiently. 
‘Prakash, would you like to lend them a hand and get it 
done before sunrise?’ 

‘Mike, you’ve heard Mr Hakeem. Badruddin and you 
were quite sure that the treasure is in Pari Mahal. Why the 
hold-up now?’ 

‘Look, Prakash,’ Mike said. ‘There’s nothing certain about 
this whole business. If you’re so keen to help, why don’t you 
get some flashlights and organize a few pickaxes and spades 
that your men can use if needed at Pari Mahal?’ 

‘That’s a good idea, Prakash,’ Abdul said. ‘Get the boys 
and the staflf here cracking.’ 

Mike was glad that he had been able to distract Prakash. 

Mike sat on a plush chair, pulled out his diary and turned 
to the pages where Noor and he had jotted the contents of 
Shamsuddin s translation a few hours earlier. Badruddin was 
watching him curiously. 

Mike read the translation of the verses again. 

‘Wlieti the stmt appears ouerltcad 

Flying southward atnoiig the scintillating stars, 

That’s when toe pass 

The joyful destination, to be one. 
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With Mullah Shah, steadfast among the mountains, 

Playing with the angels 

That emerge, in the assorted tongue, from 

The secret of the city. 


Then the effulgent orb will arise: 

The mountain*s shadow the edge 
That separates the bright from the dark. 

Until resting briefly upon the twelue-petalled pedestal 

It marks the source that inspires us 

To reclaim the infinite treasure 

That lies embedded in the assorted tongue as 

The secret of the city.* 

Abdul had closed his eyes and seemed to have dozed ofF. 
Mike motioned to Badmddin to sit closer to him. ‘To get 
out of this mess, we need a credible plan that will distract 
these people,’ he said. ‘Your father’s translation of one of the 
scrolls inight give us a clue about what we need to do.’ 
Badruddin nodded. • 

Mike looked at the translations once again. 

‘We may have to huiT>',’ Mike told Badruddin, ‘because I 
suspect one of the clues here refers to sunrise. It mentions 
the rising of the “effulgent orb”.’ 

Badruddin craned his neck to read from Mike’s diary. 
‘That’s very likely,’ he said as he read the lines. ‘Maybe the 
sun’s rays will lead us to the point where the treasure might 
be.’ 

Mike grasped Badiuddin’s train of thought immediately. 
‘Yes, that’s quite likely. That can also explain what the first 
part of the verse refers to.’ 
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‘The part about the swan?’ 

‘Yes, that’s a reference to the constellation of the swan, 
Cygnus. That constellation is overhead in Kashmir around 
the middle of September. The time for the sunrise and the 
position from where the sun would emerge in the east 
would change slightly since it’s October now. When does 
the sun rise these days, Badruddin?’ 

‘Around 5.30 a.ni.’ 

‘Apparently, the verse also refers to the fact that in 
September the “keepers of the secret”—whoever they were— 
would come from Aishmuqam and proceed to Pari Mahal. 
They would know the position of their amanat by keeping 
track of the shadows of the rising sun.’ 

‘How did you get that, Michael saliibV Badruddin asked, 
• impressed with Mike’s confidence. 

‘The first part is quite clear. The second part of the verse 
confinns the first part. Besides, Pari Mahal is also where the 
mystic Mullah Shah lived for many years. The sun rising 
from behind the Zabarvan mountains would’ve, been the best 
reference for the secret location.’ 

‘So we must be at Pari Mahal before sunrise if we wish to 
locate the treasure?’ 

That s right Badruddin. I also think we’ll find something 
that resembles the “twelve-petalled source” from your 
diagram.’ 

‘This is amazing. But should we share all this with Prakash 
and Hakeem?’ 

No, lets keep all this to ourselves.’ 


1^ flashUghts and the spades are in the car,’ Prakash said 
ou y as e strode into die lobby. Abdul opened his eyes 
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and, looked at his wristvvatch. ‘Let’s go. What’ve you been 
doing, Prakash? It’s nearing 5 a.ni.’ 

Mike and Badruddin stood up and followed Prakash to the 
cars outside. 

‘I hope you guys know where to look. We’re really 
running out of patience,’ Prakash said. 

Mike said nothing. Silence was golden at this point of 
time, he thought. 

As the men sat in the cars, escorted by the armed guards, 
Mike was pushed into the' rear seat ne.vt to Badruddin. 
Prakash too joined them. 

Abdul sat in the passenger seat. ‘Drive to Pari Mahal,’ he 
told the driver. ‘Fast.’ 



Forty-uiue 


The crackling of the radio in the police chiefs car startled 
the driver, who was snoozing in the rear seat. 

‘Hakeem sahib's car has proceeded to Pari Mahal, a voice 

said 'The chief is to be informed.’ 

The driver cursed his luck, reluctantly stepped out of the 
car and spoke to the policeman attached to the chief. 

It was not long before Ashok Dalela and the chief too 
were on their way to Pari Mahal. 


The commandant of the anned forces in Srinagar thought it 
prudent to keep the governor infomied. It was 5.30 a.m. 

‘Sir, we’ve reports that Mr Hakeem was sighted on his 
way to the Pari Mahal fort, not far from your residence,’ he 
said over the phone. ‘That was about half an hour to forty 
minutes ago. As we speak, he and a few non-military but 
.anned personnel are with him. They’ve disanned all the 
policemen posted at the fort.’ 

‘What could he be doing there at this hour? Has he found 
out that we’re planning to arrest him?’ the governor said. 

‘It’s difficult to say, sir. But we sunnise that he might be 
trying to retrieve something that he has hidden there. We’re 
told chat his men are carrying spades and flashlights.’ 
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‘Really? That’s very strange,’ 

‘We just want your pemiission to move in and apprehend 
him now. You had earlier asked us to arrest him only after 
1100 hours today. That, sir, might be too late.’ 

‘I think your men should surround Pari Mahal and give 
me a full account of what’s going on there. I’ll then issue the 
instructions if the situation requires it.’ 

‘Fine, sir. We’ll gather our men inunediately.’ 


Fifty 


Mike was in his element as soon as they reached the ‘court 
of the angels’. 

He knew the place well. It was true that Pari Mahal used 
to be wild and unkempt when he was younger, but the 
terraces, the tunnels connecting the levels and the narrow 
passageways were still the way they used to be. 

He took a deep breath as he stepped on to the green, 
manicured lawn of the middle terrace. 

‘Where do we need to look?’ Prakash asked. 

‘We need to wait for the sun to emerge fi'om behind the 
mountain,’ Mike said pointing to the eastern ridge of the 
Zabarvan range. ‘When the sun emerges, we’ll have to take 
positions down below to find out where it grazes past a man¬ 
made structure that’s a part of Pari Mahal.’ 

What did you say, Mr Zutshi? Are you serious or are you 
trying to fool us?’ Abdul inquired. 

I in serious, Mr Hakeem. That’s what we’ve learned from 
the documents that Professor Noor had with him. There’s 
nothing else that we know.’ 

Very well, then. I m going to be with you all through. 
Prakash, you and a couple of guards carrying the equipment 
must stay with Badruddin.’ 

Mike suggested that Badruddin take position on the south- 
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eastern corner of the lowest terrace. He went on to explain 
what they needed to look for, ‘Once in position, watch the 
shadow of the mountain as the sun rises. Tiy and identify a 
spot where the effulgence of the rising sun seems to emanate 
from some part of this entire edifice. Do you get me?’ 

Badruddin looked at Mike, a little unsure, ‘I don’t know 
for sure,’ he said. 

‘I’ve understood you quite clearly,’ Prakash said. 

‘All right, Prakash, you and Badruddin go that way, please, 
Mr Abdul Hakeem, you and I need to take up position 
further downhill from where we can get a clear view of the 
mountain ridge.’ 

The men scurried down the side tunnels that led to the 
fort’s lowest tier. Mike climbed down the ancient wall that 
suiTOunded the tier and jumped on to the slopes of the 
mountain. 

Abdul decided to stay on secure ground and indicated to 
Mike that he was happy to be where he was. 

Mike ran about 50 metres downhill towards the west and 
settled on a jutting rock that provided him a clear view of 
the eastern sky and the Zabarvan mountain. 

Within minutes of the men taking their positions, the 
mountains to the distant north lit up as the sun rose steadily 
in the east. 

The orb of the sun was stiU not visible to them, but the 
shadow of the ndge was by now clearly visible as it marked 
out the bright side from the dark. 

This is exactly the way it*s described in the verse, Mike 
thought. What a spectacular sight, 

Mike looked carefully along the shadowy line that seemed 
to divide the earth. 

It was Badruddin who first let out a shout. ‘The sun has 
appeared above the ridge,’ he said. 
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Mike noticed the sun rise gently above the ridge too. By 
now everything was bright, except the region between the 
fort and the forest nestled within the inner foothills of the 
mountain. 

Mike caught sight of a dome hidden amid the dense pine 
trees well above" the fort’s highest tier. From his vantage 
point, the sun was a little to the left of the dome. He 
remembered the translation that he had read and re-read a 
little while ago. ‘Until resting bricjly upon the twehe-petailed 
pedestal. * 

That was it. The sun would have to momentarily rest on 
the top of the dome. 

There was only one way for that to happen. 

Mike ran to the right and jumped next to a dense brambly 
bush by the side of the rock that he had stood on. The 
branches of the bush got in the way but from where he was 
Mike knew exactly what the . keepers of the secret had had 
in mind. 

The rising sun seemed to be resting right on the top of the 
hidden dome. 

There was only one spot in Pari Mahal and oiJy one 
period during a solar year when a knowing obseiwer would 
notice the sun resting on the top of the dome. 

That unique position, Mike guessed, was where the 
treasure would lie. 

Mike looked down and noticed that he was standing 
precariously, with one foot on an intertwined clump of 
bramble branches and the other on the slope of the steep 
foothills of the Zabarvan. 

He walked back to the stability of the rock that had been 
his vantage point. He looked at the bush again, making a 
mental note of its position relative to the edge of the fort and 
the wall enclosing the lowest tier of the ‘court of the angels’. 
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That is the spot where the treasure has to /;c, he thought. 

Mike walked back to the edge of the wall where Abdul 
was waiting. 

‘So where’s the treasure?’ Abdul asked. 

‘Not sure. Let’s ask Prakash and Badruddin if they noticed 
anything.’ 

Mike and Abdul walked towards the other two. The 
amied guards were looking curiously at the four men, unsure 
of what they were to do with the pile of spades and 
flashlights lying on the ground, 

‘Did you notice anything as the sun rose?’ Mike asked 
Badaiddin, avoiding any conversation with Prakash. 

‘Yes, the sun rose from behind the mountain in a flash of 
bright light and all the shadows vanished.’ 

Prakash and Hakeem were getting impatient. 

‘What did you notice, Mr Zutshi? You seemed to have 
been looking at the sun with great attention,’ Abdul said. 

‘Yes, I realized that there’s a superstructure further up this 
hill, towards the uppermost terrace, that we need to look at.’ 

‘So we need to climb up?’ Abdul asked. 

‘You’re welcome to stay here. Even Prakash can remain 
here if he wishes,’ Mike said. ' * 

‘No, we’ll both come along,’ Abdul said. 

That was when Mike caught sight of Ashok Dalela and 
another man in a police uniform walking on a tenrace above 
them. Ashok saw him too and immediately pulled back. 

Mike sensed that Ashok knew of liis predicament. 

He was right. 

A bright flare, fired from what seemed to be a hidden 
comer of the fort, tinged the morning sky with a bloody red, 
taking the four men and their guards by surprise. Then a 
voice over a megaphone thundered. 

'Mr Abdul Ahad Hakeem, the army has surrounded you. We're 
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here to takv you into militar)' custody. Please don't try to escape. 
Ask your guards not to fire.’ 

Abdvil Aliad Hakeem was taken aback. Prakash was ashen¬ 
faced. The guards needed no prodding and raised their hands 
without protest. 

Within minutes the anny had surrounded Pari Mahal. The 
guards were disarmed and handcuffed. 

Both Abdul and Prakash were taken away. 


Fifty-one 


Namrata was in for a surprise. 

‘I’m afraid there’ve been some developments this morning, 
Dr Wazir,’ the governor told her at the breakfast tjible. 
‘Your departure will have to be delayed.’ 

‘Oh, no,’ she said. ‘I’ve been so eager to get back to 
Delhi. What’s the problem?’ 

‘Someone is here to question you,’ the governor said with 
a smile on his face. ‘Please send the visitor in,’ he told the 
butler. ‘The questioning can be done right here.’ 

A man strode in confidently. Namrata’s back was to the 
door and she could not see who had walked in. 

‘Thank you, governor, for allowing me to meet Dr Wazir,’ 
the man said. 

Namrata turned around and let out a cry: ‘Mike!’ 

‘Yes, Namrata, it’s me. Good to see you.’ 

‘I’m so relieved, How’ve you been?’ 

The governor laughed heartily. ‘You’ll both be travelling 
to Delhi together. AU arrangements have been made for you 
to leave this afternoon.’ 

‘That’s very kind of you, sir,’ Michael said. ‘But before 
that there’s. something I’ve to do. I’d be glad if Namrata 
could accompany me.’ 

‘What do you wish to do, Mike?’ 
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‘I need to visit the ashram at Ishber. My mother’s ashes 
have to be scattered there. Would you come along?’ 
Namrata nodded. 


The jigsaw puzzle had been completed. There were no more 
missing pieces. Ashok Dalela had uncovered the identity of 
his adversary', his ‘Unknown Enemy’. Ashok was grateful to 
Michael Zutshi. 


Noor was back teaching at JNU in Delhi. After Mike 
returned to Purchase, the two professors kept in contact for 
a while. 

Mike made it a point to speak to Minnie and Namrata on 
the phone frequently. 

The shrine at Aishinuqam kept receiving thousands of 
pilgrims every month. 

Imran surrendered and was sent to jail. He continued 
writing poems and even sent one to Namrata. He was glad 
he had kept her away from Abdul Ahad Hakeem that fateful 
night. 

As for the treasure, Mike decided to keep the secret of the 
brambly bush all to himself 
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